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ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE’ 


By Dr. EDMUND D. SOPER 


PRESIDENT OF OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


| HAVE just been inducted into the presi- 
dency of Ohio Wesleyan University. I am 
onfronted with many questions. There are 
se which have to do with the college as 
institution in the whole scheme of 
American education. There are _ those 
which are peeuliar to the Christian college, 
which at least have a peculiar signifi- 
nee when considered in connection with 
Several of these were under discussion 
1 recent educational conference. I am 
ng another of these questions, one of 
great difficulty but withal of unquestion- 
able importance, that of academic freedom 
as it presents itself in the Christian college. 
What is academic freedom, and can it 
exist in a Christian college? It is the right 
to teach freely, with no external restraints 
imposed by those in authority. It enables 
the teacher to express his deepest convic- 
tions without fear of censure or of dis- 
missal. It guarantees to the member of 
the faculty engaged in research full liberty 
) publish the results of his study, knowing 
that it will not mar the esteem in which he 
is held, no matter how far he may be at 
variance from his fellow workers and from 
the generally accepted conclusions on the 
subject under investigation. Can such 
freedom or anything like it exist in a Chris- 
tian college? 


It has seemed to me that we are about 
half afraid of the whole subject. We can 
not exactly bring ourselves to believe that 
a teacher should feel free to teach anything 
at all in a Christian institution, things 
which may be directly contrary to and sub- 
versive of the Christian foundation and 
traditions of the school, and yet this thing 
called academic freedom stands in the way 
hindering freedom of thought and action. 
It seems almost as if when this magie word 
is uttered all discussion is ended. It makes 
great pretensions, standing there as a final 
fact and demanding submission, with no 
question or right of appeal. I am sure this 
state of the matter is not satisfactory. 
There is urgent need to examine the sub- 
ject afresh and come to conclusions which 
shall do justice to all the factors involved. 
If we take hold of this chestnut burr it 
may prove on firm handling not to be quite 
the prickly thing it is when we hesitate and 
question and dare only to touch it with the 
end of our fingers. 

I realize how dangerous a subject it is 
It is not popular—the mere suggestion of 
any restriction of freedom makes one 
jumpy. One who teaches must be abso- 
lutely untrammeled in his lectures, class- 
room discussions and research, no matter 
what conclusions he may reach. He must 
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be truly scientific, let the facts lead where 
they may. This not only sounds sensible; 
it presents itself as the only reasonable 
platform on which education which is 
worthy of respect ean be conducted. I 
know this and sympathize with it deeply, 
as the sequel will show, and yet I am 
sure that some significant questions need 
to be asked and answered before we are 
able to see all the way around the sub- 
ject. It is not a dead subject by any 
means. Leaf through the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and you will be convinced that it 
is very much alive. I need only allude in 
passing to famous cases in the last few dec- 
ades of American educational history to 
bring back to your memory some very ugly 
episodes. One’s immediate reaction is al- 
ways to sympathize with the professor who 
is harassed or ousted, and in many of the 
eases this will undoubtedly be the final 
conclusion as well. On the other hand, 
there are the administrators, honest men, 
themselves lovers of freedom, who are at 
times placed in a position of great diffi- 
culty. They are convinced that heavy re- 
sponsibilities rest upon them to safeguard 
their schools and their students from in- 
fluences which in their opinion would 
frustrate the very objects for which the 
institutions exist. There are undoubtedly 
two sides, both of which must be heard, if 
we are to take a reasonable position and be 
able to chart our course to the haven of 
academic efficiency and peace. 

There is another danger, quite different 
but real. It is one which places an admin- 
istrative officer in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. He is likely to be accused of criticiz- 
ing members of his own faculty if he 
indulges in any criticisms at all. Even 
though one has been on the campus a very 
short time, as is true in my ease, it will 
be thought that he has come to conclusions, 
favorable or unfavorable, about this man 
or that and has them definitely in mind. 
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My rejoinder is that, so far as I am econ. 
scious of it, no statement made in this 
article is suggested by conditions in Ohio 
Wesleyan University. I have in mind no 
single institution. I am taking my stand 
at a distance and am looking over the field 
of Christian higher education as I haye 
been thrown into contact with it for man 
years fairly widely in this country. It js 
a striking fact that while there are dif. 
ferences in intensity the same difficulties 
emerge everywhere. Undoubtedly the 
stress and strain are widely diffused. There 
is a real problem, which not only ought to 
be faced but which is forcing itself on the 
attention of Christian educators and wil! 
demand a hearing more insistently in the 
years to come. It is not amiss, then, for us 
here and now to attempt a discussion, as 
objective as it can be made, of this problem 

When the late President Burton, of the 
University of Chicago, was called upon to 
help in investigating a college, he was in 
the habit of asking particularly about two 
things: What about your library? What 
about your faculty? These were the mat- 
ters of highest importance ; everything else 
was secondary. I am quite sure that of the 
two he would have put faculty first. We 
can not gainsay this, and do not want to— 
we are convinced. The question, then, of 
the personal influence of the faculty, the 
content of their teaching and their phil 
osophy of life is of great significance—it 
can not be overestimated. We have thou- 
sands of illustrations of students whose 
whole outlook on life has been changed 
during their college course. Why should 
it not be so? That is what college is for. 
Only by doing this can it be said to be 
accomplishing its purpose. But the change 
is not always in the same direction. ‘There 
are those who have been given a new grip 
on themselves and on the world in which 
they live. They have found themselves and 
have gained a vantage-point from which 
they have been able to see the universe and 
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nterpret it and relate themselves to it and 
‘+s great luminous center, God. The high- 
est reward of a teacher is when some grad- 
ate eomes back bringing his son or 
daughter, that the influence which has done 
so much for him might be experienced by 

s child. This is the chief glory of many 

institution in the land. 

Were this the only side of the shield we 

id be fortunate. Students, however, 
being changed by their college course, 
not always for the better. Unfortu- 
tely we have hundreds of illustrations—lI 
id to say thousands, though I feel quite 
sure it is true—of those who have come 

t of college with no satisfying philosophy 

ife and with less serious purpose than 

y had when they entered. What relig- 

is experience they possessed is gone; they 

» ““without God and hope in the world.’’ 
And this result can be accounted for by one 
thing above all others. They have come 
under the influence of some member or 
members of the faculty who have turned 
them away from what might have been a 
Christian life devoted to the service of hu- 
manity and of Jesus Christ. I am calling 
your attention to a familiar and tragic fact 
in American college life. I know full well 
that the influence of fellow students is 
powerful for good and evil. This must not 
be minimized. I am not instituting a com- 
parison at this time. What I am calling 
attention to is the well-known fact that 
moral failure and weakening and even the 
complete collapse of personal belief in God 
are in all too many instances hastened if 
not entirely to be accounted for by the in- 
fluence of some skeptical member of the 
faculty. 

The question which is immediately sug- 
gested is, Can a college be considered 
Christian in anything but name if in the 
faculty there are men whose influence, if 
it sueceeds in accomplishing its work in the 
life of a student, will inevitably lead him 
away from his Christian profession and 
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from the religious foundation and tradi- 
tions of the institution? We may say it is 
not a Christian college just in proportion 
that such men have influence in the faculty 
and among the students. We may take an- 
other step and declare that it is all wrong, 
and that the college ought to exercise its 
right to control its faculty so that students 
shall not be subjected to such influences. 
Just as soon, however, as this position is 
taken, the question of academic freedom is 
raised. The college does not have the right 
to restrain its faculty. Freedom of teach- 
ing is a sacred possession which must never 
have hands laid on it. The principle of 
tolerance is endangered, and that is worse 
than any of the evils which are said to fol- 
low from the exercise of complete freedom 
of teaching. It is an academic question, 
we are told, and must be settled solely from 
the standpoint of the inherent right of the 
faculty to complete freedom of speech. 
But is it an academic question and that 
alone? I should say it was a practical 
problem of immense significance to many 
other parties who are as deeply concerned 
as the members of the faculty themselves. 
It affects the teacher, it is true, but its ef- 
fects are far more keenly felt in the experi- 
ence of the young people whose whole lives 
echo the hollow, unchristian attitudes 
which have permeated their thinking. And 
what about devoted parents whose hearts 
are well-nigh crushed by the unnecessary 
antagonisms which have been created by 
teaching which they should have had good 
ground for believing would not be given in 
a Christian college? Of course, young men 
and women are likely to run across the 
same ideas in a hundred other places. We 
all know that, but the point is driven home 
all the more firmly by this very fact. If 
these influences are abroad should not the 
Christian school be the place where more 
than anywhere else positive truth of a very 
different sort should be given, to counteract 
what is so injurious and misleading? 
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Coming directly to the subject in hand, 
I will state my position. It is this, that the 
Christian college possesses the right to con- 
trol its teaching and that it is duty bound 
to do so, in order that it may fulfil the in- 
tention of its founders and the purpose of 
those who have sacrificed for it. It must 
be able to give assurance to parents and 
friends as well as students themselves that 
the influences which prevail shall be truly 
Christian. It is my starting-point, and I 
wish to point out that in dealing with this 
subject the starting-point is most impor- 
tant. Suppose we begin with academic 
freedom as the final and determinative fac- 
tor, to which all else must bend; it is quite 
evident that we can not but travel in a very 
definite direction towards a very definite 
goal. There is a kind of inevitability about 
it. But suppose we take our start with the 
proposition that the maintenance of the 
Christian character of the college is pri- 
mary, the result is very different. It is so 
different, some would say, that academic 
freedom has completely disappeared. A 
defensible attitude may have taken its 
place, but it is not academic freedom. I am 
not so particular about terms, but I do be- 
lieve that if academic freedom be defined 
as something absolutely complete, without 
any qualifications at all, there is room for 
the question just raised. Yet, as a believer 
in freedom, I hope to show that we have not 
done away with it in taking this stand, but 
that something very noble and satisfying, 
which can with justice be called by no other 
name than freedom itself, still remains. 
We need to realize that, in a discussion like 
this, strict logic is a poor reed on which to 
lean. I think we all realize that if we carry 
out any position to its rigid, logical ex- 
tremity we land in absurdity. It is very 
true of the subject with which we are deal- 
ing. There must be the kind of balance 
which is based on a true perspective, if we 
are to do justice both to academic freedom 
and the maintenance of the Christian char- 


acter of our colleges. 
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I must now make clear the nature of oyr 
obligation at Ohio Wesleyan. Let me read 
the first paragraph of the charter granted 
by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio in 1842: 

Whereas, the Ohio and North Ohio Annual! Con 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
determined upon establishing an extensive univer 
sity or college in this State, to the support of whic! 
they are pledged to use their utmost efforts, and 
which university is forever to be conducted on the 
most liberal principles, accessible to all religious 
denominations, and designed for the benefit of our 
citizens in general; therefore ... be it enacted, 
ete, 


It is also stated that 
This act is hereby declared to be a public act, 


and shall be construed liberally for every ber 
ficial purpose hereby intended. (Sec. 7). 


I am not now dealing with the lega! 
pects of the problem of the departure of an 
institution of higher learning from its pur 
pose as stated in its charter. There is a 
moral obligation, and it is this with which 
I am here to deal. A solemn weight of re 
sponsibility rests upon the university to 
carry out the aims which the founders had 
in mind. This becomes all the more weighty 
when one thinks of the hundreds and even 
thousands of men and women, preachers 
and laymen, who have believed in a college 
of this kind and have sacrificed, sometimes 
out of pitifully small incomes, in order to 
make it possible for the school of their love 
to continue its mission. Let no one suppose 
that this kind of heroism lies altogether in 
the past. The same spirit is with us still, 
and it is one of the proud legacies of Ohio 
Wesleyan. May she always continue so to 
stand for the principles which have char- 
acterized her in days gone by that simple- 
minded and devout men and women may 
be convinced that they are serving the 
highest interests of the Kingdom of God 
when standing by Ohio Wesleyan with 
their money and their prayers. This col- 
lege has literally been built on faith and 
love and sacrifice and is in as great need of 


as 
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se to-day as ever before. She is greatly 
want at the present time of buildings 
nd equipment, scholarships and endow- 
ent. I ean searcely see how it will be 
sible for her to continue to produce her 
eal product without an increase of ma- 
rial resources. Yet with all this—it must 
nstantly be kept before us—the most 
lamental thing for which we must con- 
stantly rededicate ourselves is that we may 
main true to the ideals which have been 
onsible for the product in life and 
racter of which all of us are so proud. 
is not necessary for me in this address 
more in attempting to make clear 
hat kind of institution I have in mind 
hen I speak of a Christian college. That 
; done in splendid fashion in the recent 
itional conference in the addresses 
Dean Weigle, Dean Kent and Bishop 
Connell. It is an institution of the 
haracter they presented, in direct state- 
nt and by implication, which I believe 
must be maintained. What is taught at 
o Wesleyan should be planned to fur 
r these ends. 
How ean this be secured? I reply that 
t must be done by securing members of the 
faculty who see clearly what the aim of 
e college is and who whole-heartedly give 
emselves to its realization. There is no 
re important function in connection with 
luecational institution than the choice 
| those who are to join the teaching staff. 
men and women who join the faculty 
iould aeeept heartily and without reserve 
purposes for which the school stands. 
s does not mean accepting a creed or 
Signing a statement as a guarantee of or- 
It does not mean being a mem- 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
ugh I ean see how probable and even 
lesirable it is that a good proportion of the 
faculty should be Methodists. What I have 
in mind penetrates deeper than church 
membership, which so frequently is merely 
4 formal relation and conveys little or no 
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Koc 


Oud 


the 
one’s life and its significant attitudes. It 


information as to inner meaning of 
does mean that the candidate should be a 
Christian in the essential meaning which is 
conveyed by the word. How can he help 
make the college Christian if he is not a 
Christian himself? Yes, but we are told 
that there are men who make no definitely 
Christian profession, but who are deeply 
I appreciate this fact and have 
It may be well 
Bud 


dhists who are men of deep reverence, but 


reverent. 
deep respect for such men. 
to remind ourselves that there are 
they would scarcely be able to maintain the 
Christian character of an American college 
I ask you to realize that to be a Christian 
means not only something purely subjec 
tive, such as a reverent spirit, but an atti 
tude towards the universe and a belief in 
God which give life and thought its content 
and direction. A Christian is a man of 
deeply reverent spirit whose God is the one 
personal creative Spirit at the center of the 
universe, a God who ean be in significant 
through 


with beings 


He is one who has caught the 


contact 
prayer. 
meaning of Jesus Christ and who sees in 
him and his way of life the hope of social 


personal 


righteousness and the assurance of per- 


sonal emancipation. 

There is no hint that men will be asked 
to change their opinions, or to do violence 
No one is to be asked 
What 


have 


to their convictions. 
to live a life of intellectual restraint. 
is desired is to discover those who 
come to their permanent life attitudes, and 
find themselves in accord with the Chris- 
tian principles on which the college rests, 
who know they can be truest to themselves 
and will be under the least restraint when 
they enter the faculty 
whose guiding principles are determined by 
their loyalty to Christ and his teaching. | 
refuse to be led into close definition and 


fellowship of a 


exact statement. We must not expect uni 
formity in teaching or in the application 


of Christian principles to practical prob 
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lems. Christians may differ widely and yet 
recognize the vitality of the experience of 
those from whom they differ. Especially in 
this trying time of theological questioning 
and uncertainty it would be hazardous and 
unworthy to attempt to hold men down to 
a single doctrinal statement. Far from it, 
what we want and must have, if our insti- 
tutions are to remain truly Christian, is the 
presence of men and women of reverent 
spirit, who are united by a common alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ and to the God who 
is revealed in him and by their earnest ef- 
forts to bring in the Kingdom of God as it 
is pictured in the Gospels. Men may differ 
greatly and yet be at one in a deep unity of 
experience and life and purpose—and that 
is what we must have. 

If a candidate ean not honestly accept 
such an attitude as his own it would be a 
great mistake for him and for the college 
for them to attempt to work together in 
harmony. There might be outward peace 
and calm, but what is needed is the deep 
harmony which springs out of an inner 
unity in the deeper experiences of the hu- 
man soul. Let it be remembered that the 
decision is his as well as that of the ad- 
ministration. It seems to me to be a case 
of academic honesty on the part of both. 
The college must be sure to make it very 
clear what its stand is and what it expects 
of the members of the faculty. The candi- 
date on his side must frankly and freely 
accept or reject the proposal as he finds 
himself able or unable, as the case may be, 
to throw himself whole-heartedly into the 
common task. He is to come into a fellow- 
ship and can only be successful and pro- 
mote harmony on the basis of acceptance 
of what the fellowship stands for. The 
college is not merely an intellectual ma- 
chine; it has a soul which must be nour- 
ished. A professor must feel as much at 
home in the chapel as he does in the labora- 
tory, for worship is as essential to a Chris- 
tian college as lectures and classroom 
discussions. 
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There is a difference between the uwni- 
versity and the college. In one the empha 
sis is on research; in the other on the sty 
dent himself, with all his problems and dif. 
ficulties. At the recent meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges this dis. 
tinction was again made very clear. The 
reason for bringing it out into the open 
was to impress upon the universities, which 
are fitting the men and women for posi- 
tions in college faculties, the necessity for 
more rounded training than has frequently 
been thought sufficient. More than int; 
lectual fitness is being required by the 
leges. The college professor has to d 
with young life at a very impressional); 
age. He has to do with attitudes and aims 
as well as with examinations and lectures 
This is especially true of those coming int 
the faculties of Christian schools. Much 
more is required of them than mere class 
routine and research. If that be true ther 
is nothing else to do than to look for men 
who in addition to scholastic attainment 
have that something which makes them in- 
telligent and sympathetic guides to young 
men and women in the deeper problems of 
life. 

When a member of the faculty has thus 
been secured, he is to be trusted. This is 
of fundamental importance. It would be 
humiliating to members of the faculty t 
be constantly carrying about with them 
the thought that what is being said in class 
and lecture room is subject to review, and 
that if it should be found at variance with 
what the administration holds, the teacher 
in question will be reprimanded or dealt 
with even more drastically. This would 
make the search for truth and the imparta- 
tion of knowledge more or less of a farce 
No, a man must feel that even though he 
may differ from his colleagues or from the 
administration he need not hesitate to speak 
out his full mind. He knows he is trusted 
and has been given the full right to teach 


what he believes to be the truth, with no fear 


of interference or of humiliating criticism. 
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So long as we continue in the business of 
differences and variations in 

point and attitude will 
cist. We must not only expect them; we 


ition, 
continue to 
ist give them a welcome. It is the only 
‘to make progress in the field of know!- 
it is also the only way to preserve 
respect and engender the enthusiasm 
to good teaching anywhere. I 

that it is the only way high- 
will be led 
teaching profession and gladly remain 
It is 
important than large salaries, 


iso sure 


“1 men and women into 
throughout their entire career. 
more 
as we all feel the need of improve- 
at that point. Men and women will 


and sacrifice provided they are sure 


they can give full expression to what 
feel 
ever, as they become afraid and believe 


is within them. Just as soon, 

are suspected, inhibitions begin their 

idly work within and they can not be 

ir best either in their study or their 
ning. 

How far should this freedom I am talk- 

ing about be allowed? Why should this 

What I have in mind 


Christian 


iestion be asked ? 
the freedom of a 
en his fundamental attitude to Christ 

s assured I can see no limit to his freedom. 
lt is the freedom of the man who has come 
himself and has reached his basal atti- 
les in life. To him the acceptance of the 
Christian position is the most liberating 
experience of his life. He feels rightly re- 
d to the universe and its Creator and 
The way of Jesus is the way of 
He has broken with other 
philosophies of life as less satisfying and 


teacher. 


oustainer, 


ite to him. 


now experiences what great and noble men 
felt down through the ages, that 
Uhristianity is not primarily a problem, 
but is what it was intended to be, the solu- 
tion of a problem. His freedom is based 
the most reasonable view of life there 

is, SO lar as he can see, and thus has a con- 
tent not known by those who have never 


what the universe and its God 


may mean when seen in the face of Jesus 


realized 
Christ. What I am coming to is this, that 
onee a man’s primary view-point and al 
legiance are fixed there can be no limit 
placed to what he teaches other than that 
He is to be 
It would be 


which he himself determines. 
trusted to be true to himself. 
a travesty even to hint that he is to beware 
of the administration, that he must remem 
ber where his bread and butter come from 
He should forget all such annoying, not to 
say sordid, considerations and come to the 
realization that his reponsibility is to truth 
itself and to the God of truth. He must be 
made to feel that the only restraint which 
he should feel is that imposed by his own 
conscience and his sense of what Is true and 
good. Anything less than this, anything 
which deters him from this immediate ap- 
peal to what is finally and intrinsically 
authoritative within himself makes him 
less than the teacher he should be. It af 
fects his work and prevents his giving his 
best to his students. His vision of truth 
must be unimpeded, his teaching must be 
free, unclouded by fear of consequences 
and undiverted by any attempt to please 
those in authority. 

Only then can the teacher assume the 
role of the prophet. The teacher a prophet? 
how strange, and yet why not? If he has 
caught a vision of reality, if he has come 
into possession of truth and finds himself 
able to interpret it, is he not dealing im- 
mediately with God’s handicraft or even 
with God not the 
prophet’s privilege and the prophet’s fune- 
tion? | the 
which I belong take itself more seriously 
I would have its members realize the dig- 


himself, and is this 


would have profession to 


nity and honor which may be theirs when 
they realize how high a ealling is theirs 
Their task is to interpret the universe or 
some part of it to young men and women, 
whose outlook will depend largely on what 
they are able to see, at least in the begin- 
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ning, through the eyes and the mind of 
their teachers. But all this becomes impos- 
sible if the teacher’s mouth is stopped, if 
intolerance is in the air and if obscurant- 
ism is present in the process of leading 
young people out into what ought to be a 
wider view and a broader life. 

When all has been said that can be said 
to make clear this position, another ques- 
tion insistently demands an answer. What 
of the present faculty? You have been 
speaking of the conditions on which a new 
member is brought in, but what if there is 
a man here or there who obviously does 
not answer to your description? Suppose 
a member of your faculty changes his posi- 
tion in view of the movement of thought 
in his own mind on the discovery of new 
facts which seem to lead him away from 
his former position, what then is to be 
done? Difficult as the question may be, I 
do not think there need be any hesitation. 
The same principle applies here as has 
been upheld from the beginning. The 
preservation of the Christian character of 
the institution is the primary considera- 
tion. Should a teacher find himself holding 
views contrary to the position of a Chris- 
tian college it would seem to me that com- 
mon honesty would lead him to feel the 
anomaly of the situation, that he is in an 
institution whose position is well known 
but in which he can not teach without 
doing violence to that position, and that it 
would be better for him quietly to retire. 
I feel sure he would not lose the respect of 
his fellows and that the administration 
would part with him in sorrow. 

The difficult situations, however, are 
with men who know that they are out of 
harmony with the institution in which they 
teach but who persist in maintaining their 
position and look upon any suggestion that 
they are not where they belong as an af- 
front and as doing injury to academic free- 
dom. It is here that real firmness and 
conviction must be shown. What is the 
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college here for? If these teachers are no; 
only out of harmony but are positively in 
juring the relation of the college and the 
students who come under their influence. 
no appeal to the abstract principle of 
academic freedom can be allowed as con. 
trasted with the right of an institution to 
be what it was intended to be and to dis 
pense with the services of those whose 
influence would quickly change its char. 
acter if it should gain control. I believe 
that these cases would not have to be dealt 
with so frequently if the original under. 
standing between the administration and 
the teacher were on the open and frank 
basis which I look upon as _ essential 
Again, I think it should be made very clear 
that great latitude should be allowed and 
great patience exercised in dealing with 
these men and women. We live in difficult 
times when men are sorely tried and when 
every kind of theory is promulgated with 
great insistence. Many a young instructor 
who is in difficulty will right himself, given 
time and sympathetic understanding on the 
part of his elders on the faculty. But when 
all has been done which can be done the 
result is at times negative. When that is 
the case I see no course open to an admin's 
tration but to let the teacher go, trying 1! 
possible to assist him to secure a position in 
a situation more suited to his view-poin' 
and liking. 

The areas of contest in academic circles 
have changed during recent decades 
Geology was a sore point after the middle 
of the last century. Was the earth created 
in six days of twenty-four hours each, as 
the Bible asserts, or has it come to its pres- 
ent form through an evolving process 
lasting through millions of years! ‘The 
problem was not as difficult as some 
thought. The significant line of cleavage 
was not where so many thought it was, be- 
tween those who held to the doctrine of 4 
fiat creation which lasted six days and 
those who held to the doctrine of evolution 
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it lay elsewhere. The men of deeper in- 
si¢ht saw that the real difference was 
between two groups of men, both of which 
held the evolutionary theory. One thought 
it necessary to bow God politely out of his 
niverse, who believed that the God- 
neept was otiose now that we had hit 
:pon evolution as the explanation of how 
ngs came to be what they were. The 
her group accepted the evolutionary 
hypothesis as cordially as the other but, 
nlike them, held fast its grip on God as 
ist as essential to a final explanation of 
universe as he was before. One 
holar retained his Christian experience 
the other did not. One would main- 
tain the Christian character of a college 
ind the other eould not. 
| might use other illustrations but can 
nly allude to one or two. There are those 
who, when the results of literary and his- 
torical criticism began to change our views 
of the Bible, lost faith in any divine revela- 
tion at all. But there were those who were 
‘onvinced that God’s voice could be heard 
just as clearly in the Bible, though in a 
somewhat different manner, as in the old 
days of belief in plenary, verbal inspira- 
tion. The essential thing was to hear his 
voice, and when men were able to do that 
they became the guides sought after to di- 
rect young people and teach in our Chris- 
tian schools. These battles for the most 
part lie in the past, except for belated 
communities which have been left behind 
in the progress of thought and still need 
to fight over the old battles in order to 
ome into line and take their place where 
the real battles are being waged now. 
To-day the most difficult problems are 
those which lie in the fields of psychology 
and sociology. As President Wilkins has 
recently phrased it, ‘‘ Psychology is still in 
the stage of groping infancy.’’ Our in- 
juiry is, where is the line of cleavage from 
the standpoint of the Christian college? I 
elieve it lies fundamentally at the same 
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place where it lay in the contests of past 


decades. In the welter of view-points and 
theories which are flying around and con- 
fusing the laity and, it may be, the profes 
sionals themselves, it is quite evident that 
some of them are flatly contradictory to the 
Christian philosophy of life, and if they 
prevailed would end the hold any Chris- 
tianity worthy of the name has on the 
minds of intelligent men. I think this is 
as clear to-day as it will be when the mists 
rise and we see the full significance of what 
is taking place in the confused ferment of 
the present day. Any theory which denies 
implicitly or explicitly a God with whom 
personal beings can have conscious rela- 
tions, any theory which so interprets the 
life of a human being that there is no self 
worthy of the name left and which thus 
desecrates the citadel of personality, any 
theory which so ties human life down to 
necessary reactions that all significant self- 
direction and freedom are denied—I say, 
any such theory is inimical to the existence 
of a real Christian experience in the life 
of a human being, and will, I am convinced, 
damage the faith and outlook of any who 
accept it. But, I am told, this negative at- 
titude towards such theories will do vio- 
lence to scientific experimentation and the 
freedom of searchers after the truth. That 
was exactly what was said when the contest 
was being hotly waged over geology and 
biology. Read the experience of George 
John Romanes, as given in that remarkable 
volume entitled ‘‘Thoughts on Religion,’’ 
to be convinced. No, there are deeper 
things in human life, as Romanes came to 
realize, than what pure science is able to 
contribute. When these came to their own 
he was no less a scientist and an evolu- 
tionist than he was before, but he was 
able to see everything in a new light, which 
changed his interpretation of what he had 
discovered and held as a scientific hy pothe- 
sis. He could be truly Christian and truly 
scientific at the same time. 
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I believe that precisely the same is true 
now. Two scientific investigators may 
study the same facts with equal scientific 
precision, but the ultimate philosophy will 
be quite different in the two cases. One 
will come to the conclusion that life is a 
very different thing from what he had be- 
lieved earlier in life, and that his view is 
not compatible with the Christian position, 
and so his faith, so far as being anything 
positive and robust is concerned, slowly 
becomes less and less effective in his think- 
ing. But there is the other scientist, and 
he arrives at a very different conclusion. 
He retains the full glow of his religious 
experience and at the same time accepts 
every verifiable finding of his investigation, 
and does so with no sense of incongruity. 
It is the man who interprets his findings in 
the light of all the factors, one of which 
is the profound movement of his inner life 
towards God, who is the teacher to be 
trusted to lead his students out of the 
morass of the present day into the assur- 
ance of faith which is so greatly needed. 
He, I should say, is the more complete 
scientist, for he has listened to the voice 
within and concludes that it is as authentic 
as any other voice which speaks to him 
in his research. He has done violence to 
nothing, he has opened his heart as well as 
his mind to all truth. 

There is a danger which has been 
pointed out as possible in the whole argu- 
ment which I have been making. It is the 
danger of paternalism, of the hot-house, 
of the sequestered nook, as if we were 
afraid that our students might get a 
breath of free air, might come into contact 
with a genuine atheist, or really be thrown 
into perplexing doubts. Such an outcome 
is very far from my thought. Students 
on coming to college must be taken into the 
full stream of the world’s life, they must 
know what is going on. Of all the sins 
of the teacher and of an educational in- 
stitution there is none more heinous than 





that of obscurantism. In no way ean con- 
fidence be lost so soon or so completely as 
by withholding facts or divergent view- 
points. The student has the right to de. 
mand that he be faced with every side of a 
question; each side being presented faith- 
fully and fully. For we must remembe: 
always that education that is really what 
its name implies demands that the per. 
sonality and freedom of every student ly 
respected, that there shall not be a sug- 
gestion of compulsion and that when a 
conclusion is reached it is his very own 
This will mean the possibility and even th; 
probability that students will come to 
diverse conclusions, some of which may be 
very different from what we had hoped for. 
This, however, is the price of freedom; it 
is the cost of higher education; it is the 
inevitable risk we take when an institution 
is founded, as was Ohio Wesleyan, on the 
most liberal principles. 

Ohio Wesleyan has lived up, I believe, 
to this high level of freedom. In all the 
contests of the last forty years there has 
been no restraint exercised by those in 
authority. On the contrary, both in per- 
sonal relations with the faculty and in de 
fending the faculty against accusations 
from timorous and narrow souls outside, the 
practice of my predecessors has been one 
of the widest tolerance and freedom. | 
believe it can be truly said that as much 
freedom is to be found in the Christian 
schools of America as in any other institu- 
tions of higher learning, in fact more free- 
dom than in many of which better things 
might be expected. 

Have we not been giving away the whole 
ease which has been contended for from 
the beginning of the address? Not at all 
We must understand ever more clearly tli 
standpoint of a Christian institution and 
the function of a Christian teacher. Ii 
this is a Christian school it must demand 
two things: first, that its faculty should 
not be afraid of facts but should present 
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em and the theories based on them freely 
and clearly. It must be left to the student 
+o decide between them. But, second—and 
his is a erucial consideration—the Chris- 
in college is also in duty bound to let the 
tudent see that there is a Christian in- 
pretation and that it is consistent and 
sonable and can be held without doing 
ence to any of the facts. One might 
in teacher is to give his testimony as to 
e truth and recommend it and show its 
strength so convincingly that every student 
be led to see it in its best light and 
give it favorable consideration. No teacher 
be neutral in the profound questions 

ch affect human life. If that be true, 

e Christian college has the right to ex- 
that its faculty will be on the Chris- 
side and recommend it so persuasively 

that no student can fail to be conscious of 
ts appeal. It must not be compulsion. It 
uld not be at the present time—college 


students are wary and too wide-awake for 


that. But eollege students ean be led when 
trust the integrity and scientifie at- 
tainments of their teachers. Then we must 
to it that in so far as this is possible 
the weight of influence shall be put on the 
side of the Christian purpose of the in- 
stitution. 

[ am quite willing to go further. I think 
many students ought to have their ideas 
They need to be upset. If they 
lo not have this experience in college it 
nay come with tremendous and destructive 

afterwards. The college to-day 
could not supinely allow its students to go 
through the years of their college course 
without exposing them to present-day in- 
terpretation of religious, philosophical 
and scientific problems, interpretations 
which even for very devout people have 
changed greatly in recent decades. The 
result will be contrary to views held ‘‘back 
home,’’ in some cases both in the church 
and in the family. It is a matter of great 


-hanged. 
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difficulty, and yet I believe it must be 
faced frankly. I am sure it is not possible 
to please every one in our constituency. I 
am also quite as convinced that the only 
thing an educational institution ean do is 
to stand for what it believes is both Chris- 
tian and scientific, and to do so firmly and 
consistently. The question of great im- 
portance is, how is this change of view- 
point to be accomplished? It can be done 
with a kind of delight in knocking out the 
old props have 
brought with 
thought of the psychology of 


and of the method by which better founda 


which students 


them 


many 
without much 


the 


and 


process 


tions can be laid. This is very common and 
iia 


it is a familiar sight to see students hung 


up as it were in the air unable to get their 


feet down on solid ground. I do not be- 
lieve this is necessary. There 
course open which is far more constructive. 
In this connection I am always grateful 
when I think of my instructor in the Old 
Testament, Dr. Robert W. who 
when I was a student in seminary changed 


is another 


Rogers, 


my whole view-point, so that the modern 
view of the Bible became reasonable and 
has increasingly remained so during the 
years. The point on which I desire to lay 
stress especially is that this change was 
effected with no serious crisis, no terrible 
battle, but quietly and naturally, and this 
was possible because of the deliberate pur- 
pose of the ‘‘Rabbi,’’ who felt that it was 
feasible and that he ought to aim at that 
result. In like manner to-day I believe 
that it is possible for a college to perform 
this most needed function, and do so with 
no loss but with a positive increment of 
Christian faith and experience. It all de- 
pends on the teacher. Is he positively 
constructive or is he one who can skilfully 
tear down without of that needed 
ability to build up on new and better 
foundations? We want one of these men 
in our colleges; the other we do not. 


any 
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I have just said it all depends on the 
teacher. That is true so far as the work 
in the college itself is concerned. But 
there is another factor, and it is with con- 
sideration of this that I bring this address 
to a close. Ohio Wesleyan is a church 
school. Will the church be able to enter 
into this relationship and play its part so 
that the college may be conscious that it 
has the church whole-heartedly back of it? 
The university has many needs, financial 
and otherwise, but there is no need so 
great as this, that the church which 
founded it and has supported it should 
now give it support in full measure. This 
means that Ohio Wesleyan must be trusted 
even when at times things are said and 
done whose meaning is not at once fully 
apparent. In the nature of the case, if an 
institution of higher learning is to perform 
its appointed task it must be constantly 
pushing ahead in its ideas and practices. 
Without such forward steps, some of them 
more or less tentative, it would cease to be 
worthy of the position it holds, that of 
leadership in the things of the spirit and 
mind. In taking these steps it must be 
bold and daring—is that not the very 
spirit of Christianity at its best? But in 
order that it may step out with quiet con- 
fidence it must feel that no nagging criti- 
cism will inevitably follow what is being 
done. The church on its side in its leader- 
ship must follow with zest the steps which 
the university is taking. It must be a 
common advance if it is to be effective. If 
the church, however, should hold back and 
be afraid and reject its school because of 
suspicion on the part of timorous souls, 
neither the church nor the university can 
be at its best and the outlook for the future 
will be dim and uncertain. 

We are not living in easy times, but I 
firmly believe that better days are ahead 
for Christianity. Were there time I could 
give a number of indications which I be- 
lieve are significant of a changing attitude 
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towards religion and Christianity. Let 
no one for a moment, however, think that 
when the religious tide turns and avain 
comes in full and free, the craft on its 
bosom will be of exactly the same pattern 
as that with which we have been familiar 
It will be Christianity, the religion which 
has come down through the centuries with 
a few changeless, recognizable features, but 
it will be different in form and in much 
that we have mistakenly clung to as if it 
were essential. I firmly believe these 
changes are necessary if Christianity is t 
retain its hold in the minds and the wills 
of modern men and women and carry its 
message to the ends of the earth. How are 
these changes to be brought about? Only 
through intelligent and devoted leadership 
And where is this leadership to be found 
and trained if not in our colleges? This 
is the deepest reason for the existence of 
the Christian college. Will the church 
trust the college? Only if it gives assur- 
ance of maintaining its Christian stand- 
point. But when this is provided, it should 
give full and hearty support and make it 
possible for the college to do its God-given 
task with that sense of freedom which is 
the condition of its largest life. 

It is for this that Ohio Wesleyan stands 
It is ready to move forward and do its 
work and only asks for the support which 
will make that possible. It is for this also 
that I, the president, just inducted into 
his office, am here to-day. I appreciate 
the high honor; I am deeply grateful tor 
the confidence which has been reposed in 
me; I feel the weight of the mandate which 
has been laid on my shoulders. I would 
not be true, however, to the deepest spring 
of motive and obligation which lies hide! 
from every-day gaze, if I did not go a step 
farther. Many years ago I consecrated 
myself to foreign missionary service and 
became a Student Volunteer. Providen- 
tially I was detained in this country, but 
my purpose has never changed. My chief 
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. js to make Jesus Christ known and to 
ng in his Kingdom among men. [ take 
this task only because I am led to be- 
ve it is where I ean do most to accom- 


ish these ends. My most urgent mandate 
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is, I believe, from God himself, and I now 
dedicate myself in this presence to Ohio 
Wesleyan and the cause of Christian edu 


cation because I believe that it is his will 
My prayer is, May his will be done. 


Amen 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GIFTS TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 
new academical year began at Cambridge 
ictober 1, when the retiring vice-chancellor, 
. T. C. Fitzpatrick, president of Queens’ 
e, delivered his valedictory address to the 
te, and the new vice-chancellor, Mr. A. B. 
ay, M.A., Master of Magdalene College, 
nstalled in the office. 

peaking of the gifts made to the university 
, the past year Mr. Ramsay is reported 
London Times to have said that the year 
| been remarkable for the magnitude of the 
Refer 
¢ to the offer of the International Education 
urd of the sum of £700,000, partly for the 
wment of the agricultural, physical and 


efactions offered to the university. 


ical seiences and partly for the new li 
, he said that 
might be able to claim this magnificent 


in order that the univer 


faction they were required to obtain from 
r sourees a capital sum of £479,000, which, 
ther with the £700,000 offered by the board, 
iid make up a sum of £1,179,000, estimated 
e total amount required to give effect to 
Towards this sum of 
£479,000 the university was allowed to reckon 
sum of £250,000 which it had previously 
lertaken to contribute as one half of the sum 


complete scheme. 


stimated as necessary for the new library. 
a supplementary sum of £229,000 was 
required, 
The offer and the conditions attaching to it 
been accepted in January of this year. A 
substantial part of the supplementary sum of 
£<4,000 had been promised by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Empire Marketing Board. 
The offers from the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and the Principal Secretary of State 
t Dominion Affairs and for the Colonies were 
published early in December last. These prom 


ises would provide £84,000 of the £229,000, 
leaving £145,000 yet to be Lord 


Melchett had kindly undertaken, with the con 


obtained. 


sent and approval of their chancellor, the chair 
manship of an influential committee to help the 
Lord Melchett 
was anxious to obtain a much larger sum than 
the £145,000. 
sity from the obligation it had undertaken in 


university to obtain the balance. 
He wished to relieve the univer 


regard to the £250,000 for the new library, and 
so to release that sum for other purposes and 
had to be 


The sums already promised or received in con 


which had necessarily post poned 
sequence of the efforts of Lord Melchett’s com 
£39,000. Other 


friends of the university had also promised or 


mittee amounted to nearly 
given donations amounting to £4,050 towards 
the same object. 

Thus in less than a year since the original 
offer had been made by the International Edu 
eation Board they had received promises or 
donations amounting in all to £127,000, leaving 
a sum of about £102,000 as the minimum yet 
required. 

THE SCHOOLS OF THE ORANGE FREE 
STATE 

THE annual report for 1928, as abstracted in 
The Journal of Education and School World, 
shows that there were during the year 44,459 
children at school, of whom 5,319, or 11.7 per 
About 17,000 
of these were in rural schools, the large majority 
The de- 


crease of 1,800 since 1924 shows that parents 


cent., were in secondary schools. 
of which had only one or two teachers 


prefer to send their children to town schools 
where possible. The rural schools average 16.7 
per cent. pupils to every teacher, but in the town 
the average is 28.4. 2,129 
teachers, of whom only 100 are unqualified. 
Twenty-two of these, or less than 1 per cent. of 


There were also 


all the teachers, had qualifications lower than 











matriculation. The figures for 1920 were 374, 
or 17 per cent. 304 of the 359 secondary teach- 
ers are graduates and only 65 of the 359 are 
women, 

The choice of subjects for matriculation is to 
be considerably widened, and will include among 
the optional approved subjects, agriculture, 
bookkeeping, domestie science, art, musie, ete. 
The compulsory group will include either of the 
two official languages (Afrikaans and English) 
as well as science. Woodwork has been intro- 
duced into all the primary town schools and the 
teaching of needlework and singing will soon 
receive greater attention. Stress is laid on the 
bilingual eharacter of the educational system. 
Afrikaans-medium schools are progressing in 
the teaching of English, but the teaching of 
higher grade Afrikaans (other than the conver- 
sational medium) is still declared to be back- 
ward. Lack of good reading books is the ob- 
stacle. Biblical history is well advanced and 
the forthcoming edition of the Scriptures will 
make for a still higher standard. The teaching 
of technical subjects still presents certain dif- 
ficulties. 

The report on the medical side of the schools 
shows a satisfactory state of things, except that 
the provision of sanitary conveniences in the 
urban areas is often unsatisfactory. The school 
festivals have raised a good deal of money for 
educational purposes, though it is feared that 
the spirit of competition is beginning to ap- 
pear. Native education is in the hands of aided 
missionary schools, almost exclusively Protes- 
tant, and continual improvement in their work 
is reported. Altogether there are 285 of these 
schools either controlled by separate denomina- 
tions or jointly with others. The number of 
pupils in average attendance is 14,840. More 
native schools are needed in connection with the 
large farms. Speaking generally, the whole re- 
port is an encouraging one and shows a marked 
advance during the year. 


THE CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ TRAVEL 
LEAGUE 


OrGANIzATION of the Catholic Students’ 
Travel League, bearing the indorsement of 
more than 200 of America’s leading educators, 
has been announced. The Rev. W. Coleman 
Nevils, 8.J., president of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, is chairman of the executive 
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council, and 200 are listed as members of the 
advisory board. 

Associated with Father Nevils on the exeey- 
tive council are the Right Rev. Edward A. 
Pace, vice-rector of Catholic University; the 
Rev. W. J. Duane, president of Fordham Uni 
versity; the Rev. James H. Dolan, president o! 
Boston College; the Rev. John M. Fox, presi 
dent of Holy Cross College, and the Rev. ht. M 
Kelley, president of Loyola University, Chica 
The Very Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Deegan, presi 
dent of Cathedral College, New York City, js 
chairman of the advisory board. 

The appointment of William V. MeCarthy, of 
New York University, as executive secretary was 
announced at the same time. Headquarters for 
the league have been established at 551 Fift! 
Avenue. Forty tours to Europe are outlined 
for 1930. 

The Catholic Students’ Travel League was 
formed at the suggestion of a number of heads 
of Catholic colleges and institutions throughout 
the United States. Its primary purpose is to 
serve the needs of Catholics going abroad. Its 
services are available to all students, their 
families and friends, teachers, alumni, profes 
sional people and others planning trips 
Europe. 

Five leading tours are being presented for 
the 1930 season. A visit to the Passion P!a) 
at Oberammergau, which is given once ever 
ten years, is included in the itinerary of near!) 
all of the forty tours that have been planned 

The Oberammergau tour, which sails from 
New York on June. 20, is expected to be the 
largest movement of Catholics from America to 
Europe ever projected. Other trips includ 
visits to the Shrines of Lourdes and Lisieux 
in France, to the Papal City in the Vatican, and 
to the Virgil Bi-Millennium through Italy. Als» 
there will be comprehensive tours of Ireland. 

The Catholic Students’ Travel League has 
the support of leaders in the denomination and 
representatives will be available to supply infor- 
mation and complete data in nearly every Cath- 
olie institution in the country. 


BOYS OF FOREIGN PARENTAGE IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


Two out of three boys of foreign parentag' 
in the state of New York are destined to leave 
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early and go to work. Of those born in 
nited States of native parents, the propor- 
- one in three. These findings come as the 
of a study of 65,000 employed boys, 14 to 
rs of age, who are attending continuation 
n the state. The investigation was made 
e Industrial Edueation Bureau of the State 
ion Department. 
rds of the boys studied came from 
which both parents were of foreign 
Italy led the list with over one fifth of 
of Italian parentage, Russia was sec- 
10 per cent. and Poland third with 7 
Other countries represented with 
percentages included Scandinavia, Ire- 
Austria, Hungary, England and Canada. 
nkling of boys had parents who were 
of Rumania, Scotland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
» and Spain. 
New York City one third of the boys at- 
ng continuation school were of native-born 
its. Boys of Italian parentage constituted 


cent. 


of the total and those of Russian 
nts, 14 per cent. 


Buffalo more than two fifths of the boys 
i ot 


¢ country for boys of foreign-born par- 


were native birth. Poland was the 
with Germany second. 
Rochester, as in Buffalo, more than two 
of the boys studied had parents of native 
Of boys of foreign parentage approxi- 
one fourth were Italian. 
menting on the above figures, Dr. L. A. 
assistant commissioner for vocational 
on, State Education Department, said: 
fact that two thirds of the employed boys 
ng continuation schools in the State of New 
from homes the parents 
to that there 
for giving them vocational guidance 
ement. 


where are 


rn leads us believe is a 


ed 
This need is great among all boys 
ntinuation their 


tage, but with the boys of foreign parentage 


schools, regardless of 
them have fathers and mothers who form 
a comparatively recent immigration from 
s of southern Europe and have not had the 
to become thoroughly familiar with Amer- 
litions, 
and central Europe coming to our shores 
isually been a farm laborer and although he 
follows that occupation in this country, 


Moreover, the immigrant from 


ws little about industry and commercial pur- 


Here is a chance for the school to lay be- 
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fore the boys of 


to be 


every " ‘upat ons 
found in 


I yssibilities. 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR 
SCHOOLS 


ACCORDING to a statement mad 


U. S. Bureau of Education, library service 


rural schools and communities has been enlarged 
and improved during the biennium, though still 


Im 


better 


woefully inadequate. 
to and 
of school 


library 


provement 1s due in 


large part new legislat 


supervision libraries, 
traveling service, @ 


county libraries and the extension 

ative effort between schools and public libraries 
Progress in securing legislation or state ap 

propriations affecting rural-school libraries is 

reported from Alabama, Arkansas, California, 

Iowa and North Carolina. At the close 


present biennium there are reported one or more 


the 


full-time state library supervisors devoting con- 
siderable time to rural communities, especially 
In- 
York, Ten 


to rural high-school libraries in six states 


diana, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
nessee and Wisconsin. 

County libraries have been established during 
the biennium in Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, New Mex- 


North I 


Pennsylva 
Texas 


ico, Carolina, Oregon, ania, 
For the 


West United 


States as a whole there are 37 more county li 


and Virginia. 
braries reported in 1928 than in 1927, a total at 
the close of the biennial period of 260 counties 
with county library servic 

The Louisiana library commission established 
li- 


Re port 


during the biennium two parisl yunty) 


braries for demonstration purposes. 
indicate that the cooperative activities worked 
out between schools and libraries in the parishes 
effective 


reading among school children. 


were in better 


promoting more and 


In the New England States public libraries 
are cooperating with rural schools extensively 
and systematically. In Massachusetts, publie li 


brarians meet with teachers’ institutes in rural 
communities as a means of furthering coordina 


tion between schools and libraries. 


THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
additions and changes 
the staff of the Federal 


SEVERAL have been 


made on Board for 
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Vocational Education, these changes being due 
in part to the George-Reed Act, the federal aet 
extending vocational rehabilitation to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and certain resignations and 
transfers. 

Agricultural Education: W. A. Ross, formerly 
state supervisor of vocational agriculture in 
Wyoming, has been appointed specialist in sub- 
ject-matter; J. H. Pearson, formerly state su- 
pervisor of vocational agriculture in Nebraska, 
has been appointed specialist in part-time and 
evening school work; H. B. Swanson, formerly 
in charge of special methods in agricultural 
education in Iowa State Agricultural College, 
has been appointed specialist in teacher train- 
ing, and Dr. F. W. Lathrop, of the faculty of 
agricultural training and research in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed re- 
search specialist in agricultural education. 

Trade and Industrial Education: R. W. Ham- 
brook has been transferred to the position of 
special agent, trade and industrial education; 
James R. Coxen, director of vocational educa- 
tion for the Territory of Hawaii, has been ap- 
pointed regional agent for trade and industrial 
education for the Pacific States; C. F. Kline- 
felter has been transferred from the position 
of regional agent, Southern States, to special 
agent for trade and industrial education; C. E. 
Rakestraw has been transferred from the posi- 
tion of regional agent for the North Central 
States to a corresponding position for the 
Southern States, and R. V. Billington has been 
transferred from the vocational rehabilitation 
division of the Federal Board to become regional 
agent for trade and industrial education in the 
North Central States. 

Home Economics Education: Miss Jane §. 
Hinkley, former associate professor of voca- 
tional education, University of Nebraska, has 
been appointed federal agent for home eco- 
nomies education in the Pacific region; Miss 
Marie White, formerly state supervisor of home 
economies in Tennessee, has been appointed 
agent for home economies education for spe- 
cial groups; Miss Edna P. Amidon, formerly 
assistant professor of home economies, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, has been appointed agent for 
studies and investigations in home economics 
education; Miss Florence Fallgatter, formerly 
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federal agent for home economics in the centra! 
and Pacifie coast states, will now have in charg. 
the central region, and Miss Edith M. Thomas 
will continue for the present as federal agent jy 
charge of the north Atlantic and southerp 
regions. 
H. C. 
civilian rehabilitation in North Carolina ang 
Florida, has been appointed supervisor of p 
habilitation in the District of Columbia. 


Corpening, formerly in charg 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS AT THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM 

Tue American Museum, in developing its edu 
cational activities, has taken a further step this 
year by initiating “Cultural Courses for Teac! 
ers” of both elementary schools and high sehoo!; 
and colleges. The Board of Education in New 
York City requires of its teachers thirty hours 
of cultural courses, and these courses at the mu 
seum are designed to give the thirty hours’ 
credit. They are free to teachers in the publi 
schools of New York City. At the end of the 
course a paper of not less than 5,000 words may 
be submitted in place of an examination. 

For the teachers of elementary schools “A 
Cultural Course in Geography” is offered on 
Tuesday afternoons, under the direction of Mrs 
Grace Fisher Ramsey. This series was opened 
by Dr. George H. Sherwood, director of the mu- 
seum, with a talk on the “Plans and Aims of th 
Course,” followed with six lectures on ast: 
nomical geography; and in November and De- 
eember by six lectures on the “Earth-crust and 
its Changes”; then will come a series on “Life 
in the Zones” and the “Races of Mankind”; 
and on May 27, 1930, a summary of the lectures 
will be given in a talk on classroom application 
by Mrs. Ramsey. Each session will last on 
hour and will consist of diseussion in the class- 
room followed by study and examination in the 
exhibition halls of material relating to the sub- 
ject under consideration. The topics for this 
course are based on the new syllabus in geog- 
raphy and will be of great value to teachers for 
current classroom use. The sources of the leec- 
ture material are, largely, the various expedi- 


tions of the museum in all parts of the world, e 
and will embody the results of researches and te 
investigations by members of the scientific staff D 
as well as other scientists. N 
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The course for high-school and college teach 
opened on September 25 with a lecture by 
Sherwood on the “Plans and Aims of the 
irse,” followed during October and part of 
ember by six lectures on astronomy by Dr. 
Clyde Fisher, curator of astronomy. Section 
.“The Early History of the World,” will con- 
f six lectures: two on geology by Dr. Ches 
A. Reeds, curator of geology; two on min- 
gy by Dr. Herbert P. Whitlock, curator of 
neralogy, and two on fossils by Mr. Barnum 
wn, curator of fossil reptiles. 
Section III will be devoted to five lectures on 
hropology by Dr. Clark Wissler, curator ot 
ropology. Section IV includes five lectures 
irds, to be given by Dr. Frank M. Chap- 
curator of ornithology, and Dr. Robert 
man Murphy, curator of oceanic birds. 
ion V will inelude a course of six lectures 
“The Nature of the Living World,” by Dr. 
Kingsley Noble, curator of experimental 
The course will be closed on June 4, 
, by a summary lecture on “Classroom Ap- 
tions of the Course,” by Mr. Paul B. Mann, 
ate in the department of education. These 
ses will be open, on payment of a fee, to 
se Who may desire them and are not teaching 


iblie schools. 


COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
v committee chairmen appointed by Presi 
i. Ruth Pyrtle, upon her recent visit to 
headquarters of the National Education 
ciation in Washington, include: Miss Anna 
ra Foree, principal of the Lake Junior High 
ol, Denver, Colorado, who takes the place 
Miss Pyrtle as chairman of the committee 
relurement allowances; Miss Annie Carlton 
dward, teacher in the high school at Somer 
Massachusetts, chairman of the interna- 
relations committee, a member of the 


’ ++ 


ee since the organization of the Repre 
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sentative Assembly in 1921, who takes the place 
of Dean William F. 


lege, Columbia University. 


Teachers Col- 
Miss Woodward is 


a student of international relations and has just 


Russell, of 


returned from a summer spent in Europe in at 


tendance at international meetings where the 


relation of education to world understanding 


and good-will was the chiet topic ol discussion 

A new committee was organized to draft reso 
lutions to be presented to Dr. John De wey on 
behalf of the membership of the National Edu 
eation Association at his birthday anniversary 
when he will be presented with a lite member 
ship in the association. Members of this com 
Harold O. pro 


fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 


mittee are: Rugg, chairman, 
University; Uel W. Lamkin, president, State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri; J. M 
Gwinn, superintendent of schools, San Fran 
cisco, California; George D. Strayer, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity; Lida Lee Tall, principal, State Normal 
School, Towson, Maryland. 

include: Ap 
Ques 


tions, chairman, A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent 


Other committees appointed 


pointment of Delegates and Kindred 
of schools, Denver, Colorado; Committee to Co 
operate with the National Association of Teach 
New 


bold, state director of negro education, State 


ers in Colored Schools, chairman, N. C. 


Department of Education, Raleigh, North Caro 
lina; Economie Status of the Teachers, chair 
man, B. R. Buckingham, Boston; Joint Com 
mittee on Health Problems in Education, Dr 
Thomas D. Wood, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who has been chairman of this com 
1917; 
chairman, William M. Davidson, superintendent 


mittee since Legislative Commission, 
of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and the 
Committee on the Problem of Tenure, chairman, 
Dr. A. L. Rowland, superintendent of schools, 


Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Honorary degrees were conferred at the 
centennial celebration of Illinois College, Oc- 
tober 15, as follows: doctor of letters: Everett 
Dean Martin, director of The People’s Institute, 

York, N. 


Y.; doctor of science: James 


Howard Brown, professor of bacteriology, the 
Johns Hopkins University; Joseph A. Capps, 
physician, Chicago; Samuel W. Parr, professor 
of chemistry, University of Illinois; doctor of 
divinity: John M. Phillips, pastor, First Con 
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gregational Church, Akron, Ohio; master of 
arts: Ruth E. Fairbank, instructor in psy- 
chiatry, Johns Hopkins University; Osear E, 
Hewitt, special correspondent, Chicago Tribune ; 
doctor of humane letters: Louis E. Lord, pro- 
fessor of Greek, Oberlin College; Edgar H. 
Sturtevant, professor of linguistics, Yale Uni- 
versity; doctor of laws: Louis L. Emmerson, 
governor of Illinois; Logan Hay, attorney, 
Springfield, Illinois; Harry M. Gage, president 
of Coe College; Donald A. Cowling, president 
of Carleton College; James Rowland Angell, 
president of Yale University. 

Dr. James Brown Scort, professor of inter- 
national law at the Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service, secretary of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace and 
president of the Institute of International Law, 
received the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from the University of Warsaw prior to return- 
ing to this country with the delegates of the in- 
stitute. The degree was conferred upon him as 
“an eminent representative of judicial science” 
on October 1, in connection with the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of reconstructed 
Poland. 


Directors of the Italy-America Society of 
New York, of which Mr. Henry Rogers Win- 
throp is president, have appointed Professor 
John P. Rice as Westinghouse lecturer in Italy. 
Professor Rice is head of the department of 
Romance languages at the University of Buffalo. 
He will make his headquarters in Rome and will 
lecture in leading Italian universities on the rise 
of industrial America, and also on contempo- 
rary American literature. The Westinghouse 
leetureship was founded in memory of George 
Westinghouse. 


Dr. Jonn H. Fin ey, associate editor of the 
New York Times, and formerly State Commis- 
sioner of Education of New York, has accepted 
an invitation from the governors of Sulgrave 
Manor, an Anglo-American institution com- 
memorative of the Washington family’s old 
home, to deliver a course of lectures at Edin- 
burgh on Scottish influence on American insti- 
tutions. These lectures are to be given between 
October 21 and November 1. Titles are, “New 
World Background,” “Coming of the Scot,” 
“Revolution and Constitution,” “Church and 
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State,” “Expansion of America” and “Ultimat 
Americans.” 

A FAREWELL dinner to Sir Gregory Foster, 
formerly professor of English language and |it- 
erature, who retires from the position of pro 
vost of University College, London, at the end 
of this year, will be given by past and present 
students of the college on December 20. 

At the formal dinner to be held at Hote] 
Pennsylvania on October 30 as part of the cele- 
bration of the 175th anniversary of Columbia 
University, President Butler will preside and 
make an address. Other speakers will be Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, formerly president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, now visiting professor 
of education at Teachers College and also doing 
special work under the Carnegie Foundation; 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Dr. 
Michael I. Pupin, professor of eleetromechanics 


Miss Bess GoopYKoonTz, who was recently 
appointed assistant commissioner of the Bn- 
reau of Education, now the Office of Education, 
entered upon her official duties on October 1. 
Hitherto the chief clerk has acted as commis- 
sioner during the absence of the chief of the 
office. Miss Goodykoontz graduated from the 
State University of Iowa and also received a 
master’s degree from that institution. She has 
been assistant professor of education in the de 
partment of elementary education of the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh for the past five years. 

THEODORE H. Jack, who has been since 1916 
professor of history and since 1919 dean of the 
graduate school at Emory University, Atlanta, 
has been elected vice-president of that univer- 
sity. He has resigned his deanship but will con- 
tinue his professorship. From 1920 to 1923 he 
also served as dean of the college of arts and 
sciences, 

Dr. E. J. KLemMMe, president of Intermoun 
tain Union College, Montana, has resigned the 
presidency. A successor has not yet been ap 
pointed. H. W. Bruehl, formerly superinten 
dent of schools at Scobey and at Columbia 
Falls, recently a graduate student at North- 
western University, has been appointed dean 
of the college. 

Haroup E. Lospe.t, for eight years assistant 
dean of undergraduate students at the Massa- 
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' 
isetts Institute of Technology, has been made 
Mr. Lobdell has been in charge of the 
( nee the death in 1927 of Professor 
Henry P. Talbot. 

Miss Atice Rosemonp, formerly assistant to 
, of women at the Ohio State University, 
resigned that position to become dean of 

n at Marietta College. 
Guapys S. Berry has been appointed assis- 
principal of Lincoln University, Jefferson 


, Missouri, for the coming year. 


FI S. Gove, of Drake University, has been 


I ‘ 


ted protessor of education at Oberlin 


e college of education of Howard Uni- 
Alethea Hebron Washington has been 
nted associate professor of education; 
rd Decker Gregg and Walter Green Daniel 

e been appointed assistant professors. 


ss Mina PerrasHEK, formerly deputy in 
state superintendent’s office, Helena, Mon- 
ut a graduate student at Teachers Col- 
ge, Columbia University, since the beginning 
e year, has accepted an appointment as a 
professor of education in Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Dr. W. C. OLSEN, assistant professor of edu 
at the University of Minnesota, has been 
nted associate professor in the school of 
on of the University of Michigan. Dr. 
G. Johnston, formerly vice-principal of 

San Diego High School, who spent last year 
study for the doctorate at Columbia Univer- 

, has been appointed assistant professor of 


iuecation, 


Proressor C, W. Henpen, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has become MacDonald professor of 
philosophy and chairman of the department at 

Gill University. 

De. Harvey A. Zrnszer, formerly professor 
of physies at Hanover College, is now professor 
of physies and astronomy at the Kansas State 
teachers’ College at Hays. 


A. L. Ninsson, formerly on the faculty at 
William and Mary College and at Yale Univer- 
sity, is aeting professor of economies at Oberlin 


College this year, taking the place of Professor 


Leonard B. Kreuger who is spending the year at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Proressor Ex.io Gianturco, of the Univer 
sity of Naples, has arrived at Berkeley to take 
up duties as an instructor of Italian in the Uni 
versity of California. 

Harry A. LITTLE, county superintendent of 
Ashley County, has become state supervisor of 
elementary and rural schools in the State Dx 
partment of Education of Arkansas. 

R. O. Evans, for five years superintendent of 
schools at Mott, North Dakota, has been elected 
superintendent of the schools of Helena, Mon- 
tana, to succeed Mr. John Dietrich who resigned 
after nineteen years of service to become con 
sulting superintendent. 

S. Grant ConnNeR, director of vocational edu 
cation in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, has been 
selected by the Ohio Siate Board for Vocational 
Education to carry on pioneer work in appren 
ticeship training in industry in fifteen cities of 
northeastern Ohio. 

THE Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, has 
granted a fellowship to Edward C. Williams, 
librarian of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., to enable him to study in the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University. 

FELIx Payant, professor in the department 
of fine arts at the Ohio State University, has 
recently acquired the management and editor 
ship of Design, a monthly magazine devoted to 
art education, design and the crafts. 

Dr. Donatp A. Latrp, of Colgate University, 
has been promoted from chief of the consulting 
staff of the Personal Analysis Bureau of Chi 
cago to vice president in charge of research and 
development. He retains his work at C 
and will commute between Colgate and Chicago 

Miss Carouine L. Jonsgs, librarian of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultura] Institute, 
has arrived at the Virgin Islands to becom 
supervising librarian of the public libraries in 
St. Croix and St. Thomas. Miss Jones will 
remain for one year and will supervise the re 
habilitation of the public libraries and coordi 
nate the work of the libraries. The Carnegie 
Corporation of New York has given $10,000 for 
the survey. 
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Dr. JoHN Hopkin Leere, until last year di- 
rector of the Carnegie Free Library at Pitts- 
burgh and previously dean of the school of ap- 
plied seience at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, died at Ann Arbor on October 13 at the 
age of sixty-one years. 


Dr. H. Osporne Ryper, for eleven years pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek at Hamline Univer- 
sity, died suddenly on September 6. He was 
forty-nine years old. 


Proressor KirtLey F. Maruer, head of the 
department of geology at Harvard University, 
has charge this year of the new course which 
has been added to the curriculum of the natural 
sciences at Tufts College. The course is named 
“Man and his Environment.” 


Dr. Cuartes H. Jupp, director of the school 
of education of the University of Chicago, is 
giving a course of Saturday morning lectures 
at the Northern High School, Detroit. 


Dr. ARNOLD GeESELL, director of the Yale 
Psycho-Clinic, has taken for his subject “Nature 
and Nurture in the Early Years,” for a lecture 
illustrated by stereopticon, the first in a series 
of six given by the Massachusetts Civie League 
in cooperation with the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion. 


Dr. L. A. Pecustern, professor and dean of 
the college of education of the University of 
Cincinnati, gave the annual address on college 
day at Western College, Oxford, Ohio, on Octo- 
ber 8. Dr. Pechstein also gave three addresses 
to the city school teachers at Omaha, Nebraska, 
on October 14 and 15, proceeding then to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, where he is speaking before 
the Utah Education Association on Friday and 
Saturday. 


Arcuie M. PALMER, associate secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges, delivered the 
main address on “The Place of the Small Col- 
lege” at the annual homecoming and housewarm- 
ing exercises at Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, on October 5. The occasion was 
the official opening of two newly erected build- 
ings, Arter and Caflisch Memorial Halls, the 
former a recitation building and the latter a 
freshman dormitory. Arthur W. Thompson, 
chairman of the board of trustees of Allegheny 
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College, presided at the meeting; Dr. Warren 
F. Sheldon brought the greetings of the board 
of education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Rev. Robert E. Brown, of Albion, Mich. 
igan, spoke on the “Importance of Freshman 
Dormitories.” 

Presipent D. R. AnpersON, of Randolph 
Macon Woman’s College, will preside at the 
morning session of the Southern Conference 0 
Education to be held at Chapel Hill, N. ©, 
October 22. The conference will be in session 
from October 19 to 22. Dr. A. Monroe Stowe, 
professor of education at the college, will speak 
on the general program at the opening session 
of the western district teachers’ meeting of tl 
North Carolina Education Association on Octo 
ber 18, his subject being “Our Schools and Ou 
Public.” At a joint meeting of high-schoo! 
principals, city and county superintendents, 
and other administrative officers in the atfier 
noon of the same day Dr. Stowe will discuss th 
topic, “Educational Leadership in a Demoe 
racy.” These two meetings are scheduled to lx 
held at Chapel Hill, N. C., on the day before 
the Southern Conference on Education assem- 
bles there. 


THe American Association of Junior Collezes 
will hold its meetings at Atlantic City, on No 
vember 19 and 20. The meetings will be held 
in the Chelsea Hotel and will be open to any 
who are interested in the problems of the junior 
college. 


THE new building of the school of business 
of the College of the City of New York at 
Twenty-third Street and Lexington Avenue was 
dedicated on October 16. Charles H. Tuttle, 
United States District Attorney, presided and 
introduced Moses J. Strook, chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education, who in turn intro- 
duced Mayor Walker. Joseph V. McKee, pres 
ident of the Board of Aldermen, followed, and 
the final addresses were made by Dr. Frederick 
B. Robinson, president of the college, and Dean 
George W. Edwards, of the school of business 
and civie administration. 


THe Honoraste James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor, was the principal speaker at the cor- 
ner-stone laying of the new Kirby Hall of Civil 
Rights at Lafayette College on October 10. Mr. 
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jerick Morgan Kirby, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
r of the building, made the speech of pres- 
tion and Judge Edward H. Fox, president 
he board of trustees, made a response on 
f of the eollege. The new building, which 
eing erected at a cost of one half million dol 
vill house the department of government 


By the provision of the will of Miss Annie 
kson, of New York City, Clarkson Memorial 
College of Technology of Potsdam, N. Y., re- 
ves outright $100,000. Mrs. W. A. Moore, 
m, N. Y., a sister of Miss Clarkson, is to 

the income of the residue of the estate, 
ervatively estimated at $1,000,000, during 

fe, and at her death this is to be turned over 
Clarkson Memorial College of Technology. 
Mrs. Moore has decided to waive use of this 
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sum and to turn over this amount to the col 
lege at once. By this double gift of the two 
Clarkson sisters the college will be able to move 
from the village of Potsdam to the beantiful 
Clarkson estate, which had already been given 
to the college by Miss Annie Clarkson. 
HartTrorp SEMINARY FouNnpATION has been 
promised a gift of $300,000 from John D 


Rockefeller, Jr. The gift is to go toward a 
$1,500,000 endowment fund, of which $500,000 
is for salary increases, $400,000 for pensions 
and $600,000 for administration. Mr. Rocke 
feller agrees to give $1 for every $4 received 
from other sources for this endowment fund by 
June 30, 1934. This is Mr. Rockefeller’s second 
gift to the institution. He gave $250,000 in 
1924 to the fund for the building on the new 


campus. 


DISCUSSION 


PLACEMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

re VocaTIONALLY speaking four years of the 
work of many high-school graduates are 
rasted. This is due in part to the fact that 
rvices of the school end when the student 
eives his diploma. Often boys and girls 
ed for particular jobs find it impossible 
secure a place in the given field. They drift 
mlessly about and frequently settle in some 

) for which they have had no previous train 
Thus the teacher’s time is wasted, the tax- 

vers’ money illogieally spent and the student 

become a misfit. 

Student placement work in the high schools 
ely in the experimental stage. The two 
reasons for this are: (1) lack of centrali- 
of the work on the part of the schools, 
2) lack of confidence and aloofness on the 

t of industry. 

Fifteen high schools carrying on placement 
whieh overlaps here, there and everywhere 
thing short of economic tragedy. Such 

edure does not inspire the employment 
r of an efficient business organization who 
n called upon to give fifteen minutes of 


cor me to each placement director in every 
/LVil the fifteen schools. Overlapping of this 
Mr sort violates the best business principles. Busi- 


ess can not be “sold” on the student placement 
intil it is earried on methodically, eco 


nomically and harmoniously through a central 
placement bureau. 

Business deserves to know not only what a 
boy or girl can do, but also how he has been 
trained to do it. Professor Carver evaluates 
man as follows: 

Production —- Consumption = Worth 
Business demands the right to know these 
things. The school should be the means of sup 
ply. 

The activity urge in the senior high-school 
student is satisfied for the most part when he 
knows his school is training him for a definite 
job. To know a job awaits him when he 
receives his diploma surrounds him with a spirit 
of happiness throughout the high-school! career. 
He is impressed constantly with the fact that 
high-school education is not only a necessary 
tool but a usable one as well. The teacher, too, 


| done. 


is happy in having part in a job we! 
This spirit soon permeates the entire institution 

The “come and graduate and we will get you 
a job” lure so impressively put before the junior 
high-school student by the so-called business col 
leges loses its glamour when a central employ 
ment bureau functions. For a student is not 
only placed in a job, but is placed with a firm 
that offers him opportunity to grow. The stu 
dent and not the job is the important problem. 
Due to economic conditions in administration 
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the reverse is more often the case with private 
schools. 

The junior high school has been classified as a 
“finding school.’”’ A central employment bureau 
makes the entire high school a “finding school.” 
A week-end job with a newspaper helps the 
boy to know that he is a reporter. The summer 
job lures the girl on to become a teacher in the 
Near East. The afternoon job sends forth the 
call to become a banker. 

Business is benefited by students finding their 
places before they become wholly self-support- 
ing. The casual laborer is an expensive burden 
for all concerned. The vacation, Saturday and 
the afternoon employment plan offer oppor- 
tunity for high-school students to rotate from 
job to job—tind themselves—with little expense 
to industry. This sort of placement training 
will save both men and money for industry. 
The misfit will be no more; the knight of the 
road a person known only in story books. 

A central employment bureau finds the stu 
dent a constructive and profitable piece of 
work. A goal—an accomplishment-task is set 
before him—to make spending money, to pay 
school expenses or to help parents support the 
family. This keeps him off the streets and 
out of dangerous “clubbing” places. Students 
compelled to leave school before graduation are 
placed in positions which enable them to con- 
tinue their education in the part-time or evening 
school. School “drop out” gossip is minimized. 

No student wants to give up his chance in 
the race for a better job which additional train- 
ing offers him unless he is foreed to do so. 

A plan of this kind hitches up the school with 
the leaders of industry. In fact it makes in- 
dustry a part of the school life and insures the 
perpetuity of the state by giving it satisfied 
leaders and workers. Dov W: Apaweson 
MONTEBELLO, CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE SIDELINES 
EVERY newspaperman receives a great many 
letters in the course of a week. An article on 
the “Plight of the Secondary Schools’ which 
appeared a few weeks ago brought forth an 
extraordinary number of ietters. I had attacked 


the lavish expenditure on school buildings and 
pointed out the fact that there is little room for 
simon-pure learning and scholarship in most of 
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our schools. I denounced the statistics-mad 
doctors. I still believe that in many cities | 
schools are in the hands of uninspiring leaders 
who, because they have no real interest jp 
scholarship, resort to statistics and “method, 
The man who ean step into a classroom and 
stimulate his students in a natural way does : 
need a standardized method of teaching. This 
sort of thing is the last resort of the dull « 
tallized pedagogue. We need men who are at 
once well-trained in the subject-matter of their 
teaching fields and big enough, as far as pet 
sonality is concerned, to lift the feet of 
students off the ground. The president of 

of the most distinguished universities in 
East writes me: “Unquestionably the c} 
emphasis in any educational process is on 
sonality. When we get the right men we s 
have the right method.” 

One recent letter, from a high-school pr 
pal, is particularly interesting. It goes 
say: 

You are right on both of the points raised. 
need more and better men in the teaching profes 
sion. The only way to obtain them is to d 
money from unnecessarily expensive buildings t 
salaries and put qualifications on the basis of | 
sonality and scholarship, i.e., real learning. Wi 
regard to the second point is it not true that 
eators instead of educating are everywher 
ing like children in a laboratory, and that tea 
instead of teaching are everywhere fetching 
carrying for the investigators? Certainly most 
ministrators are not trained investigators else t! 
should be investigating and not administering 
educational matters. In just the degree in w 
a teacher is an inspiration to his pupils he 3s 
unfitted as a collector of statistics. Investigati 
of problems as well as the collection of facts s! 
be carried on by groups of highly trained s)¥ 
cialists for that work, and thus the administrators 
and teachers be left free to do the work for w! 
they are specifically trained and fitted. 

In an address at Brown University on Jun 
15, Dr. Hans Zinsser, of the Harvard Medica! 
School, urged that mediocre students be drop} 
from the colleges. After that, why not drop 
mediocre teachers? 

A recent investigation conducted by Dr. 
Manly H. Harper showed that “with rare ex: 
tions, American educators have done but |itt 
fundamental thinking relative to our more vital 


ed 
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| problems. With a frequency and definite 
ot 


own from many angles that, 


1 
Y 


; compelling 
} } 


las Su 


monotony h 


‘ 


reiteration, 


other 


ing equal, the greater the conservatism 


the less independent, the less con 
less scientific in attitude is the think 
ae 


is if the American 


problems involved in the test 
says Dr. Harper, “ 
interwoven with : 


is iu severe lack of 
an excessive lack of 


manifested 


independence, or 


by frequent and confused 


a wide and revealir 


ency, and an obvious and significant 
f scientific attitude manifested by un 


reactions along habit-worn and comfort 
es of tradition and authority.” It is the 
sult which we can expect as long as 
rs are not urged to develop along scho 
es and to put their minds and spirits to 
The head of a department in a large cit 


“You 


hool recently scolded a teacher: 


ideas in a large system!” 

ia for standardized teaching in some 
Not so 

the 


history who 


ols has become serious. , 


on 
were deeply moved by ceriticis! 
hurled at a teacher of 
tudents stories which 
zed The 
the classroom one day 
} 


were not in 


text-book! supervisor was 
The 
“European His 
ym the Discovery of to 
nie Wars.” It happened to be the 
‘vy of Shakespeare’s birth 


4 in April. 


* 4 
Vi t 


1e term’s work was 


Am«e rica 


and the teach 
ly bold enough to throw pictures of 
ware and of the Shakespeare country on 
reen. Certainly this is just as much a 
of the history of Elizabethan England as 
of the Spanish 
Nevertheless the teacher had to ex 


exact number ships in 


A few weeks later the supervisor was 


ed to find the name of Catherine the Great 
sia mentioned by the teacher when the 
the day dealt with Frederick the Great 
the the of 
Paul Jones and John Quincy Adams. 
n this was heresy. 
ittle te&t-book had 
connection with King Frederick of 
It so happens, however, that there 
definite relations between and 
lividuals, 


teacher mentioned names 


It was heresy because 


not mentioned these 


es in 


russia, 


among these 


John Paul Jones was at the court 


of Catherine and two years ago the 
fessor Frank Golder 
Paul 
Adams was secretary to the American 
the he 


His brother-in-law, Colone! 


published a volu 


“John Jones in Russia.” 


John 


» Russian Court when was thirteen vear 


Wi ith 
Smith, spent several weeks with Frederic] 


K al 


re. 


ot 
Potsdam and wrote a fetching description of the 
ruler. But, no, these tacts were not in the text 
book and the teacher was asked to explain 
why he departed from the standardi 
Because he had enough curiosity and int 
his subject to search for more facts 
penalized. 

In the July Century 


Maga 


Daskam Bacon speaks out agains 


ne 


} 
aiue 


“Your Child and Mine,” she 


of doubtful y 


in the schools 


Says: 


Recent events h: 
bef 
r them; 


» reduced to 


in a child’s min 
of disconnected an 


The on 


child’s growing culture are wl 


ly suitab!l 


al 


literature, esp all history: 


every | le 


yssil 
science on 
itself 


by 


an) value in 


trad whi 


value must based o1 wl 


this 


knowing 


orld from tl be ' 


pened in W 


The lady from the suburbs who asked me to 
summarize my idea of the plight of the secon 


dary schools in some cities in a few words will 


receive this triolet in to-morrow’s mai 
Many figures, many numbers, 
The education of our day. 
Youthful minds enjoy their slumbers 
Many figures, many 
Littk 


room for learning, s 
A standard course upon a 


Many figures, many numb« 


re 


The education of our day 


There is a creat deal of time wasted 
and frills in the high schools. They 
ing a of 


automobile mechanics to 


al 


smattering almost 


‘ 


I have before me a list of 
“extracurricular” activities i 


This list includes the following cl 
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music, dance orchestra, cheer leaders, sewing, 
harmonica, humor, crepe-paper, and others. In 
a leading editorial on September 14, 1927, the 
Wall Street Journal complained : 


Heads of business offices justly complain that, 
while the cost of educating children in New York 
City advances from year to year by leaps and 
bounds, there is no corresponding improvement in 
the product. Wall Street’s demands for the office 
boy, messenger boy and embryo clerk are simple 
but definite. Only a narrow field of learning is 
asked, but his reading, writing and arithmetic at 
the age of sixteen, together with a very few sub- 
sidiary matters of which spelling would certainly 
be one, should be perfect. Wall Street complains 
that it does not get 50 per cent. of these re- 


quirements. 
It is with a sigh of relief that I read further: 


Any critie of this sort of squander is accused 
of being the friend of ignorance and the enemy 
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of public education. It will be found before long 
that he is the best friend real education ever | 


Back in May, 1927, the Evening Sun, of Bal 


timore, said: 


- many people are doggedly asserting 
the schools are growing worse as they grow fancier 
They maintain that it is hard enough to teach the 
three R’s in school hours, and that when the pu; 
has to devote part of his time to learning basket 
weaving, wood-working and jig-saw work hi 
not learn to write and to cipher as well as h 
in the old days. But to criticize the schoo! 
dangerous thing in most American towns. 1) 
critic is instantly set down as a sour cyni 
reactionary, a brake on the wheel of progress and 
probably a Bolshevik. People do not like to hav 
a reputation of that sort, and rather than incur it 
they permit the political pedagogues to get away 
with murder. 

NaTHAN G. Goopmay 
PHILADELPHIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Previous to the inception of the present 
public-school system in the Philippine Islands, 
the only educational advantages attainable by 
the common people of the archipelago were 
those offered by the primary school. Spanish 
regulations provided that there should be one 
male and one female teacher for each 5,000 
inhabitants, instruction being given separately 
to the two sexes. This regulation was not 
enforced and, even if it had, would have been 
a wretchedly inadequate provision for the edu- 
cation of the common people. 

In reality, the teaching service of 1900, as 
shown by reliable statistics, included less than 
one elementary teacher to 4,200 inhabitants 
and not more than one secondary teacher to 
160,000 inhabitants. With a population of 8,- 
000,000, the enrolment in public primary schools 
was estimated to be 115,800 and in publie sec- 
ondary schools 3,000. 

In the quarter of a century since the incep- 
tion of the present public-school system, the ad- 
vantages attainable by the masses of the people 
for elementary education have increased tenfold, 
and for public secondary education twentyfold. 


To-day, with a population of nearly 12,(00,- 
000, the islands have approximately 1,090,800 
public-school children, elementary and se 
dary, taught by 26,200 teachers. Public schools 
are distributed all over the islands from north 
ern Batanes to southern Sulu, whereas previous 
to 1901 education was confined to Manila and 
some three or four important provincial cap 
tals. To-day schools are found not only on th 
plains inhabited by the Christian Filipinos }ut 
also on the mountains, plateaus and plains in 
habited by the non-Christian who previous t 
1901 had absolutely no opportunity for edu 
eation. 

The public-school system, besides extending 
to the masses the opportunity for elementary 
and secondary education, has opened to them 
the doors of the University of the Philippines, 
the offspring of the public schools, where now 
in the different courses offered over 6,000 stu 
dents are enrolled. 

How greatly this wide extension of edu 
tional opportunities has affected social condi 
tions can not be estimated. Before, the islands 
had practically no middle class. A man was of 
the aristocracy or he was of the proletariat 








nr 


19, 1929] 
dueation in less than three decades has 
in the Philippines a large substantial 
e class of people and has at the same time 
no small number from the lower classes 
Edu 


has ereated in the large middle class 


status of the so-called upper class. 


for the comforts, luxuries and pleasures 
ern life far in excess of the desires for 
jlessings among the upper class two dec 
», and they are satisfying those desires 
better clothing, eating better food, 

n better and more sanitary homes, having 
versions, traveling more and with better 
of transportation and giving their chil 
better This is not 
It is the natural and legitimate out 


education. extrava 
of increased education and its resultant 
sed earning power. 
¢ the outstanding achievements of the 
from the standpoint of its reflection on 
cial and economic efficiency is the im 
ent effected in the general health of the 
body. The children in our schools to-day 
a whole, larger and of better physique 
ose of two decades ago. This is unques 
due to three factors—better food, ath 
ind health inspection and supervision. 
health 
has been carried out through the coop 


improvement program of the 
efforts of bureau of health doctors and 
, public welfare nurses, Red Cross nurses 
ntists, and school supervisors of hygiene 
Through the work of this 
though very inadequate personnel, the 


initation. 


efficiency in the work of the schools of 
in a decade ago due to decayed teeth, 
eases, malaria, trachoma, abscessed ears, 
tuberculosis, smallpox, hook-worm and 
ments has been greatly reduced, though 
lield of work so much is left to be desired 
omplishment seems small. 


indeed, the pessimist who wishes to prove that 


ly nothing has been accomplished so 


health improvement is concerned points 


ly to unsanitary back yards, to the 
stabled under the house and to various 
undesirable conditions that prevail, re- 
s of the fact that the bureau of education 
officials has for a 


h its teachers and 


rter of a century been instilling in the minds 


youth of the country ideals of sane and 


healthful living. 
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In spite of these anomalies, thoughtful pet 
sons in close contact with the schools and the 
young people feel that the efforts of the bureau 
of education in health work have not been 
vain. To the bureau of education is quite gen 
erally given the credit of having created a 
health consciousness that has made possible the 
notable accomplishments of the health service, 
the office of the public welfare commissioner 
and the Red Cross in the Philippines. In this 
connection it might be worth while to mention 
that the public schools have an efficient corps 
of Red Cross dentists paid from funds aceruing 
from the Junior Red Cross memberships of the 
public-school children. 

Significant of the influence of the publi 
schools is the fact that from the educated mid 
dle class it has created are coming trained work 
ers for every worthy civic and social project 

In 1902, when the seourge of cholera swe pt 


Zam 


boanga and Iloilo scarcely a nurse or a doctor 


the country, outside of Manila, Cebu, 


was available. Daily, people died by the thou 
sands—seventy-five to one hundred a day, for 
example, in a little provincial town of 15,000 
inhabitants where the writer was then at work 

To-day in the capital of every province and 
in many of the other large towns are private do« 
tors and nurses, Red Cross nurses and Red Cross 
dentists, all products of the public schools and 
of the higher training institutions that hav 


arisen to meet the demands of public-school 
children for vocational and professional train 
ing. To-day, with organized health work in 
every provinee, a cholera scourge such as that 
Indeed, in 1916, 


when cholera again threatened the islands, those 


of 1902 is highly improbable. 


teachers who had been in the service sine 
the beginning of the great project had the satis 
faction of seeing their pupils who had survived 
the plague of 1902 prominent among the do 
health 


and earried out the campaign 


tors, nurses, officers and teachers who 


organized that 
stayed the threatened plague and saved 75 per 
cent. of those stricken with the disease, whereas 
in 1902, 99 per cent. of those stricken had died 

Not only have the public schools created for 


They 


interests and 


its products worthy fields of labor. have 


also given to them worth-while 


activities for hours of leisure. Two decades 
ago it was common for young and old to spend 


their leisure time in the cockpit and in other 
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gambling places. The new generation of Fili- 
pinos, the product of the schools, both public 
and private, seek amusement and diversion on 
the athletic field, on the baseball ground, in the 
library, in social and literary gatherings and 
clubs. 

As would naturally be expected, changes in 
social conditions have brought about corre- 
sponding changes in economic and industrial 
conditions. Industry, trade and all the other 
economic forces of the country have risen to 
meet the needs of the educated classes. Evi- 
dence of this is seen everywhere—in the ever- 
increasing number of good homes; in the legion 
of private schools that have been organized to 
meet demands for education with which the 
public-school system has not been able to cope 
because of financial limitations; in the large 
number of book and school supply houses that 
have sprung up in the last deeade; in the 
growth of the automobile and the autobus busi- 
nesses; in the increase of local newspapers and 
magazines; in the growth of amateur photog- 
raphy; in the replacement in provincial towns 
of the tienda otf two decades ago, where one 
was fortunate to find the cheapest qualities of 
muslin and pereale, by up-to-date stores which 
offer to the modern “Filipina” beautiful rich 
fabrics, both of home and foreign weave, with 
tastefully blended colors and designs for the 
latest mode of “Filipina” dress. 

The extensive embroidery and hat-making in- 
dustries that have grown into importance in 
the last two decades are direct outgrowths of 
the public-school industrial courses. The work 
done in the schools showed persons of business 
insight the possibility of these industries. 
Moreover, the schools have provided not a few 
of the trained supervisors and workers in these 
fields. 

A survey of the influence of the schools on 
the economic as well as the social condition of 
the country raises the question, “What are its 
secondary-school graduates doing?” 

Recent surveys show that while the chief ten- 
dency of general course graduates is to enter 
the teaching profession, other occupations also 
are benefited, and that a decided effort to con- 
tinue their education is manifest by the number 
of students who are enrolled in the colleges. 
For the past several years, 48 per cent. of the 
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academic high-school graduates have enrolled jn 
the various professional and technical courses 
of the colleges, while approximately 32 per cent 
have entered the teaching profession. The 
remaining 20 per cent. includes girls who have 
married, and both girls and boys engaged iy 
various pursuits—agricultural, clerical and com- 
mercial. 

An economie survey completed in 1928 show. 
that 80 per cent. of our trade-school graduates 
leave the shops of the school for shops of busi- 
ness corporations. 

The Monroe survey board working in Philip- 
pine schools in 1926 were highly alarmed be- 
eause, up to 1924, in an agricultural countr 
where the greatest problem is to become eco- 
nomically independent, only 3 per cent. of the 
general course high-school graduates had taken 
up farming, while 39 per cent. had becons 
teachers. This is due largely to a social con 
dition for which the school is in no sense re- 
sponsible. Except as a farm laborer 
negligible wage, farming is open to the new 
high-school graduate only in case he has in- 
herited land. However, since a large percen- 
tage of the fathers of high-school graduate: 
are farmers and own pieces of land, eventually 
many of these graduates will take up farming 
either as a vocation or an avocation. Nor are 
those who have become teachers entirely weaned 
away from the land. Indeed, very commonly 
teachers invest their small savings in land 
Nearly every teacher who has taught for ten 
years has a farm of his own which is cultivated 
under his supervision. Since the teacher pen- 
sion law went into effect in 1922, a considerable 
number of teachers long in the service have 
retired and on their own well-earned acres are 
following farming as a real vocation. Had the 
questionnaire sent out by the survey board 
elicited information as to how much land high- 
school graduates owned and farmed on the side 
instead of trying to find out only what the 
present vocation or profession of these grad- 
uates was, the board would have been less 
alarmed for the future of the Philippines. 

To the criticism that our general course high- 
school graduates are being drawn away from 
the land, the survey board added the more 
seathing one that even the graduates of our 
agricultural schools do not take up farming 
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t 


» not be denied that considerable data that 
been gathered point to this conclusion. 
example, in 1924, 43 per cent. of the 
sates of the Batangas agricultural schools 


sul 


attending higher institutions of learning; 
cent. 


engaged in farming or allied industries, 


were teaching; only 28 per cent. 


the remaining 17 per cent. were engaged 
Of the 43 per cent. 
nding higher institutions of learning, some 


rious other vocations. 


re taking more advanced courses in agricul- 
while others were studying such profes- 
as law, medicine and engineering. Data 
ed from other agricultural schools bear 

e findings of the Batangas survey. 
taking these data as an implication of 
lition wholly inimical to the country’s 
rress certain factors should be considered. 
12 per cent. who were teaching were, with 
exceptions, teaching gardening and agri- 
ture in elementary schools, where their ser- 
ices met a felt need. Moreover, not a few 
duates of this school now engaged in other 
ssions than farming are nevertheless fol- 
¢ farming as an avocation and have done 
h good in their communities through demon- 
ting the value of modern methods of farm- 
Doubtless many of the graduates of farm 
ols now teaching will take up farming 
iter when they have accrued the necessary 


A few months ago when visiting the Mufos 
Agricultural School, the writer found in the 
Some 
were reading school journals, others were read- 


rary some forty or more students. 


g poultry journals or general farm journals. 
Juestioned as to their plans for the future, all 
lared that they were going to be farmers 
In the meantime they were plan- 
g first to teach for a time in Mindanao or 


wan, with the purpose of getting enough 


; 


ne lume, 


capital ahead to finance a homestead in one of 


That agricultural schools 
not working with optimum efficiency toward 

e solution of the great economic problems of 
> country, leaders in education in the islands 
inkly admit, but these leaders have not given 
ving to solve the problem nor do they 
leve it to be beyond solution. Neither do 
believe that the solution of the problem 


es in turning practically all our academic and 


regions. our 
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agricultural high schools into rural high schools 
of the type certain both 
Americans and Filipinos are clamoring for 


iconoclasts among 
schools having blind alley courses that will bind 
the children to the land. Rather do they be 
lieve that the “door between the country and 
the city should swing wide open.” In the near 
future a plan of financing graduates of agri 
cultural schools who take up land in thinly 
populated regions of the islands may be worked 
out. 

Not only in our agriculturai schools but also 
in our trade and other vocational schools stu- 
dents have been handicapped by a lack 
demand for the skilled labor for which they 
Naturally, this lack of 


demand has forced graduates of these schools 


ol 


have been trained. 


to 


take up work for which their training has 
not fitted them. 


of the bureau of education is the one of making 


One of the major problems 


vocational schools meet community needs. 
Very important indeed is the reflection of the 

public schools on the political status of the 

The 


ment and civie 


country. growth in democratic govern- 
efficiency in the Philippines has 
kept pace with the growth of the public schools. 
1901 the 


children have completed the four grades of the 


Between and present year 945,350 
primary school; 297,100 children have com- 
pleted the seven years’ elementary public-school 
course, while 40,200 have completed a secon- 
dary course. The children who have graduated 
from the primary school can read and write 
and perform the operations of arithmetic neces- 
sary in every-day life. Through their social 
studies they have widened their horizon consid- 
erably and are acquiring new interests in people 
the After three 


years more training in the intermediate schools, 


and industries world over. 
an opportunity grasped by approximately 30 
per cent. of the pupils who complete the fourth 
grade, we find them among the most intelligent 
of the electors in rural communities; and after 
four years of high-school training, an oppor- 
tunity seized by approximately 10 per cent. of 
the intermediate graduates, they become the 
leaders in promoting worthy civic and political 
After 
years in college, an opportunity seized by more 
than half of the high-school graduates, leaders 
from among them control local policies through 


projects in large central towns. several 
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the exercise of their duties as municipal and 
provincial officials, and on the floors of the 
senate and the house shape the policies of the 
nation. As a whole, their work as officials and 
leaders is in line with modern progress. 

In every phase of work undertaken by the 
publie schools, there is still much to be desired. 
Our school health work is still in its infaney 
and maximum accomplishment in the work of 
every subject of the curriculum is handicapped 
by the lack of trained teachers. To solve this 
problem our normal and normal 
courses are being strengthened as rapidly as 
funds are made available to meet the needs of 
buildings, equipment and teachers especially 


schools 
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prepared for the work. The Philippine Nor. 
mal School graduating class of 1928-29 num 
bered 296 students, and the provincial norma 
school graduating classes 1,200 students. |p 
June these normal graduates will fill vacancies 
in the corps of teachers in the field, in mos 
eases taking the places of poorly trained teach. 
ers of low attainment who have left the servic 
entirely or have returned to school. This 
policy kept up from year to year will make fo; 
yearly normal increase in the efficiency 0: 
instruction. 
Mary E. Pou: 
PHILIPPINE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MANILA, P. I. 


QUOTATIONS 


INTERNATIONALISM IN EDUCATION 


Tue spread of the spirit of internationalism 
in education is undoubtedly one of the signs of 
the times in which we live. Let us reeall a few 
of the most recent events which exemplify this 
statement. The summer which has just ended 
has witnessed the third. World Conference on 
Adult Education, held at Cambridge, and at- 
tended by four hundred persons from forty- 
six countries, sixty-six of them officially repre- 
senting their respective governments. This 
summer has seen also the biennial conference, 
held at Geneva, of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, with fifteen hundred 
delegates from forty-eight nationalities. It has 
seen an international conference on Commercial 
Education, held at Amsterdam, and attended by 
over 600 delegates from thirty-three countries. 
And it has seen the fifth international confer- 
ence, held at Elsinore, of the New Education 
Fellowship—a conference which we understand 
to have been as crowded and suecessful as any. 
The list could be lengthened, but these instances 
are enough to exemplify the point we have in 
mind. 

Even a bare recital of some of the topies dis- 
cussed, naturally wide as the world in their 
scope and variety, is not without its interest. 
The adult educationists at Cambridge went to 
the roots of their particular matter by diseuss- 
ing the basie principles of adult education, and 
they faced besides the question of adult educa- 


tion and the industrial worker and the relation 
of humanistic to technical instruction. The G 
neva conference must have pretty well box 
the educational compass, for in its nineteen s 
tions it dealt with matters so far apart as “t! 
international aspects of school administration” 
and “the unusual child,” “home and scho 
and “rural life,” “social adjustment” and “ 
brary service,” “the press” and “practical edu 
cation as distinguished from vocational work,” 
“the history of labor” and “international! coop- 
eration and good-will”—not to speak of scho 
and college education in most of its branches 
Pestalozzi play and a Dalcroze eurhythmiec ce 
bration. The Amsterdam conference, as befitted 
its more definite discussed the mo! 
strictly related questions of “the interests 
commercial employees in commercial educat 
“the training of the business administrator” 
“the social and economic implications of educa 
tion for business.” The gathering at E!sinor T 
addressed itself to the discussion of the newer 
and humaner views of child nurture and tr: 
ing, and therefore the names Dalton, Decroly, 
Montessori, and so on, were much in evidence. Ms 
as well as the latest new things in the plulos 
phy and psychology of education. 

We have selected only a few of the topics dis 
eussed at these conferences. The genera! 
pression one gets is that the list of topics a 
each conference was so long as to be bewilder 
ing. But this is a point which really concerns 
only the individual member of a conference, W! 


aims, 
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es to be bewildered if he allows himself to 
rom one room to another in an attempt to 

|. He (or more likely she) who deter- 
to miss nothing may end by really miss- 
vers thing. 

rich and varied feasts of discussion are 
conferences, 
- international or national. It is the in- 
onal aspect of these conferences that con- 


teristic of all educational 


tes their special interest. In a sense, of 
|! edueation must be national. A school 
ium, for example, must, if rightly con- 

|, be based upon the life lived by the child 
the school, and that life will not be the 
even in neighboring countries. But an in- 

e boundary need not be a high wall which 
ces a narrow nationalism. That has 

ne of the evils of most systems of na- 
edueation in modern times. Nowhere has 
vil been more rampant than in the school 
ks of history, which have tended far too 
the direetion of national self-satisfac- 

id lack of sympathy with other ways and 
ideals than ours. That there is a 
broad is clearly shown by the new ten- 

to come together in international confer- 

, and to try to understand one another. It 
| be easy to expect too much. In some 
tries reform comes from above downwards, 
nd in others, like our own, it comes from below 
ids; private, voluntary effort always pre- 
ng state intervention. We shall never get 
se similarity, even if it were desirable. But 
y get what is far more important, an un- 
nding sympathy which will augur well for 


new 
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the peace of the world and the true progress of 
mankind. 

To turn to a matter closely connected with the 
subject of this article, we must confess to a 
feeling of profound regret that, according to 
the Educational Survey, published by the sec 
retariat of the League of Nations, the schools 
have as yet done little to make known the ex- 
The official and 


semi-official paths were made smooth several 


istence and aims of the league. 


years ago, and even the Board of Edueation’s 
“Suggestions to Teachers” contained in its 1927 
edition a revised history scheme on world lines, 
and a very full appendix on the League of Na- 
Yet the available evidence shows a wide 
So the board’s 


tions. 
spread ignorance of the subject. 
“Suggestions” can searcely yet be what it has 


been called—“a gospel to teachers.” It is a 


curious and an instructive fact that thus far the 


cultivation of an anti-war spirit among the 
younger generation in this country has been ef 
fected far more by “the pictures” than by all 
other agencies put together. So we are re 
minded once more that it is life that educates, 
and that the school, even at its best, is only one 
of many educational influences. 

It is a heartening fact, however, that whilst 
the assembly of the League of Nations has been 
meeting at Geneva, thousands of teachers from 
scores of countries there and elsewhere have 
been learning to take the broadest outlook on 
their work, and to make one of their ultimate 
aims in education, not merely citizenship, but 
citizenship of the world.—The Journal of Edu- 


cation and School World. 


REPORTS 


THE FINANCES OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


report of the treasurer of Yale Univer 
or the year ending June 30, 1929, recently 
sued shows total investments of $67,695,600, 
the average yield on which is approximately 
Of these investments, bonds com- 
prise about 38 per cent., stocks about 33 per 
', mortgage loans 13 per cent. and real 
ate 12 per cent. Ten years ago approxi- 
nately 63 per cent. of Yale’s investments were 
the form of bonds, 10 per cent. in stocks, 13 
per cent. in mortgage loans and 12 per cent. in 
real estate, 


5! i per cent. 


As of June 30, 1929, the market value of 
stocks and bonds owned by the university was 
$4,704,259 in excess of their cost or book value. 
In the stock list the shares of public utility 
companies represent 35 per cent. of the total, 
industrial corporations 26 per cent. and rail 
roads 16 per cent. Among the largest blocks 
of shares held are 6,463 shares American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company; 5,000 shares 
Allegheny Corporation preferred stock; 8,100 
shares Union Carbide and Carbon; 10,094 shares 
United States Steel preferred; 3,500 shares 
Union Pacific common; 7,475 shares Standard 
Oil of New Jersey and 31,810 shares Standard 
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Oil of California. The largest single block of 
bonds reported is one of $1,467,000 United 
States Steel sinking fund 5s, which have been 
called for payment on November 1, 1929, and 
will yield a gain over cost or book value of 
about $100,000. 

Figures covering the Alumni Fund show that 
about 8,000 Yale graduates contributed to this 
during the year, and that since the establish- 
ment of this fund in 1890 it has given over 
$4,500,000 to the university for current needs: 
at the same time building up permanent endow- 
ment of over $4,100,000. In the section deal- 
ing with the Yale Endowment Fund it is stated 
that over 58 per cent. of the total of $20,993,918 
subseribed in 1926 and 1927 has now been paid 
in: and that as a result faculty salaries have 
been substantially increased. Prominent among 
the gifts of the year is one from the late Otto 
T. Bannard, ’76, national chairman of the Yale 
Endowment Fund Committee: a fund of $540,- 
000 for the endowment of the university library. 
This gift is in addition to his bequest of his 
residuary estate, estimated at over $2,000,000, to 
the university for its general purposes. Two 
large bequests received during this last year 
were $2,647,561.41 from the late Payne Whit- 
ney, 98, and $1,000,000 from the late Chauncey 
M. Depew, ’56. 

Tuition and fees paid by students totaled 
$1,809,628 as compared with $1,597,512 one 
year ago and income from investments has risen 
in the same period from $2,965,208 to $3,442,- 
760. The students’ fees covered about 30 per 
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cent. of the expense budget and the income fro, 


investments about 58 per cent. It will thus be 
seen that for every dollar paid by the student 
for his education almost two dollars is furnished 
by the university from the income on gifts | 
endowment which have been made during the 
years to enable the university to furnish 
facilities at a minimum cost to the student bod 

To help the student meet his fees and other 
expenses, there was disbursed last year $454,59 
in fellowships, scholarships and loans to 1,2 
men. Notes for students’ loans are taken wit! 
out endorsement or security of any kind, 
out of a total of over $430,000 outstandi: 
June 30, 1929, only about $26,000 was overd 
Over $36,000 was repaid on this account during 
the year. 

Yale’s total operating expenses for the year 
were $6,132,620, over 76 per cent. of which v 
for educational costs and administration. Main 
tenance and operation of the physical plant cost 
about one and a half million dollars. 

The dining halls have finished another su 
cessful year under the management of Miss Cora 
C. Colburn. In addition to catering for t! 
freshman class, an average of 1,622 meals per 
day were served in the upperclassmen’s cafeteria 
at an average cost to the patron of 44.6 cents 
per meal. The Department of Health was 
called upon for over 38,000 consultations and 
examinations during the year. The number of 
patients cared for at the infirmary was 773, 
while 157 cases were referred to the New Haven 


hospitals. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PROBLEM OF ELIMINATION 
FROM COLLEGE 
I. INTRODUCTION 

Tue problem of elimination becomes impor- 
tant when the fourth grade is reached. A 
great loss occurs for each grade below college. 
Although college students must be drawn from 
the small number which completes high school, 
there are to-day approximately 600,000 stu- 
dents in the colleges and universities of the 
United States. These students are drawn from 
every walk of life—business, the professions, 
agriculture, skilled and unskilled labor. The 
mortality for these individuals is a problem in 


the 


many institutions. The importance of 
problem seems to justify an attempt to discover 
reasons for the elimination of freshmen st 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 
The list of 292 freshmen entering schoo! in 
September, 1928, has been checked and lists ot 
those eliminated and of those retained hav 
been compiled. Most of the data are tro 
office records for both the eliminated and t! 
retained. An effort has been made to find out 
from students how much time is spent in study- 
ing and the causes which they assign for most 
of the failures. It is admitted that criticisms 
of what students say about their work are often 
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However, we obtained the information The conclusion is that 
students under conditions which lead us do the work of the 
eve that the findings are indicative of the (2) The average int 
dropping out is lowe: 
us that the problem of eliminatior maining in school. 
plicated. We have encountered dit Scholastic ratings and 
the various causes and in been observed frequently th: 
to each its relative importance in their work drop out 
different background causes of elin Tables which are not presen 
eaction to these background factors 
The final crisis is often the product 


total situation. While it is 


at progress has been made in v 


e problem, it is evident that the rey 
cedures used is inadequate. 
1 f 


computed tor each ireshman 
ades and number of hours; 


of 


, 
i t 


ligence as a cause of elimination. ; 
"s bl I » poll ts for each semester hour, B at 
esuits In iabie are based on percen- . a 

I C at 1 point, and grades below C at 
as measured by the Otis Selt 


g¢ Tests of Mental Ability, Higher 
Form A. They agree fairly well 


for each semester hour. The tables 
omitted show that pupils who have a high per 
Sito é centile rank of intelligence tend to have a high 
se obtainer yxy other investigators : ’ 
: a . level of achievement. While some individuals 
riters assert that lack of intelligence is , ; 
a ae with inferior native ability manage to 
important reason for elimination, the 


a hen grades through hard work, selecti: 
being subsidiary. One would be accu- that are not technical, etc., the fact is evident 

TABLE I that in the long run mental ability will tell 
r. OF FRESHMEN Recetvine Various Oris Table II shows that 7.5 per cent 


PERCENTILE RANKS 
TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 53 ELIMINATED 
FRESHMEN AND OF THE 202 RETAINED FRESH 
; MEN ACCORDING TO THEIR STANDING 
8.9 9.0 IN GRADE POINTS 
21. 
49.5 
17. Freshmen 
2. 1 14 2 


Eliminated Retained 
freshmen freshmen 


Standing in Points 





ee — Eliminated a 5.6 37.7 24.5 3.7 

seems, in view of data in Table I, in Retained 5 54 46.6 29.9 11.3 

ng that 22.1 per cent. of the freshmen 

‘re eliminated lacked the ability to do nated freshmen have a standing of 0, ie., an 
work demanded by the college. At the average of D or less. Only 1.5 per cent. of the 
time the fact should not be overlooked retained have an average standing of D or be- 
17.2 per cent. of those who remained did low. Thirty-four and one tenth per cent. of 
t have any better ability. the eliminated have a standing below 1 (C) and 
Two lines of proof may be advanced to show only 6.9 per cent. of the retained have a 


+ 


ack of intelligence causes elimination: ing below 1. From this statistical evid 
The average level of intelligence in- conclusion is drawn that students with good 


ises throughout the college years. Stated in scholarship are fairly likely to remain in school 
reentile ranks, the averages are: freshmen and students who fail are fairly likely to drop 
6, sophomores 62.3, juniors 73.5, seniors 75.1. out of school. 
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Data which we do not have space to include 
show that students who have a load below aver- 
age are not so likely to do creditable work as 
are students with a regular load. Not one of 
the students with a hight 


in grade points of 1 (C). 


very load secured an 
average standing 
causes of 


Social and economic conditions as 


elimination.—It is often contended that social 
and economic conditions are responsible for the 
tendency to persist in school or for the tendeney 
that the 


eliminated 


to leave school. Our results show 


average grade in points is 1 for 


freshmen where there is only one child in the 


> 


family and that the average is 1.3 where there 


are seven children in the family. Apparently 
the size of the family does not indicate from 
what social and economic strata of society our 
students come. The size of the family is not 
closely correlated with standing in points. 
Persistence in college of rural versus city 


Our data 
the country do not persist in school so well as 


freshmen. show that students from 


students from towns. This may be an economic 
and social problem similar to that suggested in 
the preceding paragraph. 

Sex as a cause of elimination.—The college is 
keeping a larger percentage of the girls who 
enroll than it is of the boys who enroll. 

Time spent in studying and causes of failure 
assigned by college freshmen.—Eighteen and 
five tenths per cent. of freshmen admittedly do 
not study some subject which should be studied ; 
79.8 per cent. average spending one hour or less 
on each subject; 77 per cent. of the freshmen 
believe that the chief cause of failure is lack 


of application. Other causes which are men- 


tioned frequently are poor foundation, poor 


health and mental inability. 


TABLE IIil 
INTENT OF FRESHMEN TO REMAIN IN COLLEGE 


Weeks the respective percentages 
of freshmen expect to remain 





Freshmen 
18 36 42 48 72 144 
Eliminated 75.8 20.7 3.4 
Retained 28 52 16.5 1.5 1.5 5 


Intent to remain in school.—Table III shows 


that 75.8 per cent. of the eliminated freshmen 
did not expect to remain over eighteen weeks 
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when they enrolled. A study of one thousand 
New York City school pupils has shown that 


the chances were even that those expecting to 


remain until graduation would do so. For 
those not expecting to remain, the chances of 
graduation were only one in twenty-five; for 


those undecided, one in eight. From « lata 


it is obvious that the mere fact that a student 


reports himself as expecting to stay in college 
for more than a semester increases the pr able 
length of his stay in comparison with pupils 


who do not intend to remain for over eichteen 
weeks. 
Certificate or deqree sought and elimination 
Table IV agrees fairly well with Table IT] 
Seventy-two and three tenths per cent the 
eliminated freshmen were working for the low- 
This 


Certificate, is 


est type of certificate. certificate, the 


College 


students who earn 


Elementary issued to 


164% semester hours of ecol- 
lege credit. Hence, the 72.3 per cent. of elimi- 
nated freshmen who were working toward this 


eeks, 


certificate planned to stay only eighteen 
TABLE IV 


CERTIFICATE OR DEGREE SOUGHT 


Percentages of freshmen wanting 


certificate or degre 
Freshmen — 








College Stand D ree 
Elementary C. ardC. 
Eliminated 72.3 19.6 12.3 
Retained 45.3 36 18.6 


III. Conc.iusions 


The problem dealt with in this investigation 
is a very definite and practical problem, actu- 
ally met in many colleges and universities. 
The question of elimination is related to such 
problems as admission requirements, offerings, 
orientation courses and the like. No effort has 
been made in this study to deal with some of 
the major related problems. An attempt has 
been made to isolate some of the important Iac- 
tors which determine academic success of fresh- 
men and the persistence in college of freshmen. 
Obviously it is not necessary to recapitulate the 
findings. 

Noe. B. Curr 

EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 








